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LECTURE XVI. 


The first subject of attention at 
this time, is the following very im- 
portant answer in our catechism, to 
the question—What is sin? “ Sin 
is any want of conformity unto, or 
transgression of, the law of God.” 

That we may understand correct- 
ly the nature of sin as it is here de- 
fmed, it will be of use to consider 
briefly, the nature of that law of 
which all sin is a violation. The 
law which sin violates is the law of 
God. “ Whosoever 'committeth sin 
—says the apostle John—transgres- 
seth also the law; for sin is 4 trans- 
gression of the law.” In defining 
a law generally, Hooker says— 
“That which doth assign unto each 
thing the kind, that which doth mo- 
derate the force and power, that 
which. doth appoint the form and 
measure of working, the same we 
term a law.’ More shortly and 
popularly, a law may be defined— 
a prescribed rule of action. 

The laws of God, for the govern- 
ment of men, have some of them 
been temporary and local, and some 
of perpetual and universal obliga- 
tion. ‘The ceremonial and judicial 
laws of the Jews were, during the 
continuance of the Mosaick econo- 
my, perfectly obligatory on that 
people—as much so as the precepts 
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of the decalogue. But they were 
local and temporary. They never 
were binding on any other people 
beside the Jews; and not binding 
on them after the advent of the 
Messiah. They were given for a 
particular purpose—That purpose 
has been accomplished, and the 
Deity, the legislator who enacted, 
has repealed them, and they are 
no longer laws. 

But there are other laws of God, 
which are of perpetual and univer- 
sal obligation—These are called 
moral laws. But here, again, there 
is a distinction which deserves to 
be noticed. Some of these laws 
are technically denominated moral 
natural, and others moral positive. 
Laws naturally moral, are those 
which seem to derive their obliga- 
tion from the very nature of things ; 
insomuch that you cannot conceive 
that they should not be obligatory, 
while the relations exist to which 
they refer. Thus you cannot con- 
ceive that a rational and moral be- 
ing should exist, and not be under 
obligation to reverence his Creator 
—You cannot conceive that it 
should be lawful, for such a crea- 
ture to disregard and revile the in- 
finitely great and good Author of 
his being. 

On the other hand, laws positive- 
ly moral, derive their obligation, 
not from the nature of things, but 
solely from tie explicit command 
of God. Thus the intermarriage of 


brothers and sisters, must once 
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have been lawful; and if so, there 
18 no natural immorality in such a 
connexion. But this connexion has 
been forbidden by God, from a very 
early period of the world; and is, 
therefore, now a violation of a law 
called moral positive. 

The moral law of God—or the 
rule of moral action for his creature 
man—was, no doubt, clearly writ- 
ten on man’s heart, at his first crea- 
tion—That is, he was so formed 
that he had a clear perception of 
his duty, and he felt, as he ought, 
his obligations to perform it per- 
fectly. After the fall, this original 
Jaw of moral duty, was greatly de- 
faced and obliterated by sin. Some 
faint traces of it, however, seem 
yet to remain, in the dictates of na- 
tural conscience. But as the resto- 
ration of man was intended by God, 
he was graciously pleased to reveal 
anew his moral law, in its full ex- 
tent, to his fallen creature. This 
was done most fully in the ten com- 
mandments, given to Moses in 
Mount Sinai, engraved by the fin- 
ger of God on two tables of stone. 
his compend, usually called the 
decalogue, although extremely 
short, is, nevertheless, when taken 
in its spirituality, comprehensive 
and complete. 

All the laws of the decalogue 
are, I think, moral natural, except 
the fourth, which seems to be moral 
positive; so far at least, as it deter- 
mines what part of our time should 
be exclusively devoted to God. 
And, indeed, in this, there may be 
a natural fitness, with which we 
are not acquainted. 

Short as the decalogue is, our 
Saviour gave a summary of the mo- 
ral law, which is still much more 
compendious, and yet entirely com- 
plete and perfect. It is this— 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with al] thy mind; and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” He declared that 
** on these two commandments hang 


all the law and the prophets.” 


Here, then, we have the whole mo- 
ral law, expressed by the lawgiver 
Himself, in a single sentence: and 
it is of unspeakable advantage to 
have it so expressed. It presents 
us with a short rule by which to as. 
certain our duty, and by which to 
discern and determine what is sin- 
ful—Sin is the transgression of this 
moral Jaw. 

In the original language of the 
New Testament, the word for sin, 
‘aueptic, 1S derived from a word 
whose primitive signification is, to 
miss the mark. ‘This suggests as 
perfect and extensive an idea of 
sin, as perhaps can be given. The 
moral law holds up to us a mark, at 
which we are to aim, or a rule, or 
line, by which we are to act, or 
move. Every thing which misses 
or falls short of this mark, or which 
deviates from this rule, or line, is 
sin. Hence, too, we have a clear 
illustration of the greatness, or ag- 
gravation, of some sins, in compari- 
son with others. All short-coming, 
or deviation, is sin; yet some de- 
fects come short, and some actions 
deviate, unspeakably more than 
others. 

The answer in the catechism di- 
vides sin into two kinds—* Any 
want of conformity unto, or trans- 
gression of, the law of God ;”’ that is, 
sin of omission, and sin of commis- 
sion. Some writers on the subject 
of moral criminality, in our coun- 
try, have said a good deal to prove 
that all sin is of a positive nature; 
or that it consists in an actual 
transgression of the divine law. 
But this appears to me, little more 
than a play upon words. It is, in- 
deed, true, that all guilt is positive, 
and that all conduct which is not 
conformed to the law of God, is sin- 
ful conduct. Yet the whole may 
arise from neglect, or the refusal of 
obedience. We are abundantly 
taught in scripture, to make a dis- 
tinction between sins of omission 
and sins of commission. “ These 
things (said the Saviour) ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the 
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other undone.” Nay, if we take 
the scripture for .our guide, as 
doubtless we ought, we shall find 
much more there said, against sins 
of omission, than against sins of 
commission. The reason of this 
probably is, that the guilt of actual 
transgression, is at once admitted 
and allowed by all; while many 
are disposed to think very little of 
sins of omission. It was, therefore, 
proper to inculcate the guilt and 
the danger of omissions, that they 
might not be overlooked—This was 
the point, or pass, which it was pe- 
culiarly necessary to guard. Hence 
we find, it is the tree which bore no 
fruit, the lamp that had no oil, the 
unprofitable servant that made no 
use of his talent, which are held up 
as beacons, to warn us of the dan- 
ger of omitted duty. In like man- 
ner, the sentence pronounced on 
the wicked in the final judgment, is 
made to turn entirely on omitted 
duties—Not a single actual trans- 
gression is charged—“I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me no meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye 
took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not.’ So also 
the apostle to the Hebrews—* How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation?’? The great mass 
of those who hear the gospel with- 
out benefit, it is probable, lay their 
consciences to sleep on this pillow 
of deception, that they have done 
no harm,—that they have never 
committed any flagrant offences ; 
when, notwithstanding, they are 
manifestly living in the total and 
soul-ruining neglect of all the du- 
ties which they owe to God. Trul 
we have reason to believe, that 
omission and neglect will destroy 
a very large proportion of those 
who perish. They will perish be- 
cause they would not repent; would 
not believe in Christ; would not 
yield themselves a living sacrifice 
to God. 


It is, however, to be admitted 


just and benevolent. 
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and remembered, that in the scale 
of comparative malignity, sins of 
commission are generally greater 
than those of omission. ‘To violate 
actively, a known law, seems, in 
most instances, to require a greater 
force or hardihood of moral pra- 
vity, than to fall short of the requi- 
sitions of a law. There is also in 
sins of commission, a greater scope 
for aggravation, than in sins of 
omission. Suppose a man to omit 
every duty which he is capable of 
performing, and although it must 
be admitted that his guilt is inex- 
cusably great, yet it certainly falls 
very far short of his, who is a blas- 
phemer, a thief and a murderer. 
Men of great natural powers, and 
of extensive authority or influence, 
do, sometimes, by sins of commis- 
sion, accumulate guilt that seems 
to resemble that of the fallen an- 
gels. In this view, infidel, and 
other licentious writers, conquer- 
ors, tyrants, and all extensive op- 
pressors and corrupters of man- 
kind, will be perceived to have in- 
curred a criminality, which must 
fill us with horror in the contem- 
lation. 

After all, we are to remember, 
that it is not universally and inva- 
riably true, that sins of commission 
are greater than those of omission. 
The omission of all the duties which 
men owe to God, certainly renders 
them more guilty in his sight, than 
they would have been rendered by 
many unequitable acts done to their 
fellow creatures,—towards whom it 
is perhaps their boast, and their 
deceptive reliance, that they are 
And even in 
regard to duties that belong entire- 
ly to the second table of the deca- 
logue, it is plainly a greater sin, to 
omit to relieve the pressing neces- 
sities of a parent, than to indulge 
in some recriminating language, un- 
der great provocation. 

But in this connexion, I think it 
important to warn you distinctly, 
my young friends, against the dan- 
ger—and it is one of no small mag- 
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nitude—of accustoming yourselves 
fo excuse, or extenuate guilt, by 
comparing one sin with another. 
This is a common, and a most per- 
nicious evil. Probably a large pro- 
portion of mankind, under the light 
of the gospel, are falsely speaking 
peace to themselves, because they 
believe that they are not so guilty 
as many others. ‘They seem to for- 
get, that in making this estimate, 
they are both judge and party, and 
therefore are not likely to decide 
fairly. But suppose they did, what 
avails it, that others are more guilty 
than we, if both they and we are so 
guilty as to be adjudged to eternal 
death. ‘The multitude of those who 
perish, will not alleviate, but aggra- 
vate the torment of every indivi. 
dual who helps to form the multi- 
tude. A mind truly enlightened, 
is always disposed to think its own 
sins, greater than those of many 
others. ‘The reason of this may be 
easily assigned. Every good man 
knows his own sins, and the aggra- 
vations of them, better than he can 
know those of others; and there- 
fore he is ready to suppose that 
others have been less vile. The 
apostle Paul placed himself among 
the chief of sinners; and to this 
every real penitent will be far more 
disposed, than to make any favour- 
able comparisons in his own behalf. 

_On the whole, my dear youth, as 
sin is the transgression of the law, 
see the importance of often setting 
that law before you, and of com- 
paring with it your heart and your 
life. Often say—each to himself— 
«The law of God requires me to 
love him with all my heart, soul, 
strength and mind; and to love my 
neighbour as myself. How can I 
abide the test, when brought to this 
standard of duty? Have I ever tru- 
ly loved God at all? If not, my 
whole life has been nothing but un- 
mingled sin. If I have loved him 
at all, yet alas! how imperfect has 
been that love ; how far from loving 
him with all my heart—with all the 
powers of my nature, and without 
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any interruption. What immea- 
surable guilt does this investigation 
present to my view! And it is in- 
creased, when I think that, so far 
from loving my neighbour as my- 
self, I have, in addition to much 
self preference of my temporal in- 
terests to his, had but little con- 
cern, in comparison with what I 
ought to have had, for his eternal 
happiness,—the salvation of his im- 
mortal soul. What then, though 
the world can charge me with no 
gross vices? What, though I am 
even commended as amiable, ex- 
tolled for my virtues, and held up 
as an example to others?—* God 
seeth not as man seeth,”? and he 
sees and knows that, when brought 
to the standard of his good and holy 
law, I am a great and inexcusable 
sinner.’ Itis in this way, my dear 
persons of the 
most amiable natural tempers, man- 
ners and deportment, before the 
world—qualities that we do not un- 
dervalue—nay, it is in this way 
that persons of real and eminent 
piety—when, under the enlighten- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, 
they view themselves in the glass of 
God’s strict and holy law—always 
see that, in themselves, they are 
vile, polluted and undone sinners ; 
that they are justly condemned ; 
that they have no righteousness of 
their own, on which they can rely; 
but must place their whole depend- 
ance, for pardon and acceptance 
with God, on the finished righteous- 
ness of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There are several other divisions 
of moral transgression, or of sin, 
which I will cursorily mention, and 
make only a few passing remarks. 
Sins are sometimes divided into vo- 
luntary and involuntary. ‘This I 
hold to be altogether an improper 
division, if the words voluntary and 
involuntary be strictly taken. No 


involuntary act can ever be sinful. 
It is the choice of the will, which 
alone renders any act a sinful act. 
Habits of sin, in consequence of 
which men often sin without think- 
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ing of it, have all been formed by 
voluntary acts, and are still volun- 
tary habits. If the will were con- 
stantly and steadily set against 
them, they would be broken and 
changed. 
Again—There are sins of inad- 
vertence, and sins of deliberation. 
Sin that is committed with delibe- 
ration, or with time for deliberation, 
is always, and justly, considered as 
more heinous than that which is 
committed by thoughtlessness, by 
the surprise of temptation sudden- 
ly ap or through the im- 
pulse of violently excited passion. 
rhe latter, however, is often aggra- 
vated, in no inconsiderable degree, 
especially when previous transgres- 
sion, of a similar kind, should have 
produced vigilance, caution and 
self command. But deliberate sin, 
is always, in the highest degree cri- 
minal—Offences of this character 
are called in scripture “ presump- 
tuous sins.’ They always imply 
that conscience is either violated, 
or for the time inoperative. 
Again—There may be sins of 
comparative ignorance, and sins 
against light and knowledge. “ Ig- 
norance, total and invincible, takes 
away all sin.” We must know a 
thing to be our duty, before we can 
be under obligation to perform it, 
Yet voluntary ignorance, when men 
may have easy access to informa- 
tion, will not take away guilt. It 
is conscious guilt, and hatred of the 
light, which often keeps men in ig- 
norance; and this is a sin which 
our Saviour severely reproves. But 
the possession of light and know- 
ledge, always adds, in a high de- 
gree, to the guilt of sin. “ The ser- 
vant which knew his Lord’s will 
and did it not, shall be beaten with 
many stripes.” I shall only re- 
mark farther, on this topick, that 
some seem to suppose that if they 
refrain from sin in the overt act— 
that is, in word and deed—they are 
comparatively innocent. This is a 
great and pernicious error. Overt 
acts may be injurious to others, in 
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their immediate effects and by their 
example. But the thoughts, the 
heart, the will, the affections, the 
desires, are the seat of all sin, in 
the sight of God ; and here we may 
be, and often are, inexpressibly cri- 
minal, when no outward act indi- 
cates our guilt. He has yet to learn 
what sin is, who takes no account 
of the sins which can be known only 
to God and to himself. Itis against 
inward heart sin, that every good 
man has his sorest struggles, and 


ereatest and longest conflicts. 
(To be continued.) 


a 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, 


Reverend Sir,—Allow me most 
respectfully to state a few queries 
which have, more than once, of late, 
risen in my mind, in regard to some 
evils which have appeared to me 
likely to flow from that union and co- 
operation among Christians, which 
form one of the most striking cha- 
racteristicks of the present day. 

{ should greatly deprecate, Mr. 
Editor, being thought unfriendly to 
the spirit of union and intercourse 
of which I speak. I fully agree with 
you in the opinion expressed in se- 
veral of your late numbers, that it 
ought to be regarded as, eminently, 
a token for good, and to be hailed 
with joy and gratitude by every 
friend of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
When Christians of various deno- 
minations are made willing to come 
together, and, forgetting all their 
minor differences, to unite in send- 
ing the Gospel to those who have it 
not,—the man who can disapprove 
or regret such union, I will venture 


to say, “knows not what manner of 


spirit he is of.” 

But while all this is granted, and 
ought never to be forgotten, surely 
no Christian will allow himself to 
forget that human nature is ever 
prone to run into extremes; that 
the best things are liable to most 
grievous perversion ; and that, under 
the guise of duty, some of the most 
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serious mischiefs that ever corrupt- 
ed the church of Christ have been 
introduced. It is the part, then, of 
cordial friendship to Christian har- 
mony and co-operation, to point 
out the dangers to which they are 
exposed, un to endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to avert them. Now, if I 
mistake not, there are such dangers. 
Permit me, among a number that 
might be named, to point out one, 
which impresses my mind as the 
most important of all. 

Is there not some danger that 
Christians at the present day, who 
possess an amiable and catholick 
spirit, and who are frequently call- 
ed to act together, in missionary 
and other enterprises, will be 
tempted to feel as if CuaisTian 
DOCTRINE were a matter of small 
importance, and of course, that the 
points concerning which some other 
denominations differ from us ought 
not te be insisted upon, or even at 
all preached? I have sometimes 
thought that a growing disposition 
of this kind was indicated by the 
plans and conversation of man 
excellent people. Now, if the faith- 
ful exhibition of gospel principles 
be of vital interest, in the conver- 
sien of sinners, and in the edifica- 
tion of the church,—if “ speaking 
the truth, in Love”? indeed, but 
FAITHFULLY, be a duty, without 
which no minister of the gospel has 
a right to expect the divine blessing 
on his labours, and no aes Chris- 
tian any reason to hope that an 
“unction from the Holy One” will 
be vouchsafed to the ordinances on 
which he attends; will not the gra- 
dual decline of discriminating doc- 
trinal preaching be apt to prepare 
the way, not only for mischief, but 
for very serious mischief? I ac- 
knowledge, Mr. Editor, when I look 
at this subject calmly and impar- 
tially, my apprehensions are deeply 
excited. 

As I love to be explicit, I will 
frankly tell you what it was that 
first excited my fears on this sub- 
ject, and which, indeed, suggested 


to my mind the whole train of 
thought which I am now endea- 
vouring candidly to communicate, 
through your excellent journal, to 
the publick. It was the perusal of 
the constitution, and, more particu- 
larly, one article of the constitu- 
tion, of the American Tract So- 
ciety, lately formed in the city of 
New York. The article alluded 
to is that which provides, that the 
* Publishing Committee” shall con- 
sist of six members, of six different 
religious denominations; and that 
no tract shall ever be published to 
which any one member of this com- 
mittee shall object—I have no 
doubt that this plan may be carried 
very easily and amicably into full 
effect: but will not the principle 
upon which it proceeds be apt to 
lead to such an emasculation, if I 
may so express it, of all the tracts 
which relate to many of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel, as 
will greatly diminish their force, 
and their prospect of doing good? 
Will it not present a strong tempta- 
tion to those who write, and those 
who select tracts for this society, 
to learn the unenviable art of deal- 
me in vague and equivocal gene- 
ralities, in reference to some of the 
most precious portions of evangeli- 
cal truth? And, if so, will not the 
natural consequence be, to banish 
clear and discriminating views of 
doctrine from the printed works, 
and, after a while, from the pulpits, 
of the denominations who are thus 
united? I hope this will not prove 
to be the case, but I must be par- 
doned for saying, that 1 am not 
without my fears. 

It must not be inferred from this 
expression of my feelings, that I 
am hostile to the American Tract 
Society. I am, on the contrary, 
warmly in favour of the great ob- 
ject for which it was instituted, and 
took the earliest opportunity of be- 
coming one of its life-members. 
And my reason for throwing out 
these monitory hints is, not that I 
am prejudiced against the delight- 
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ful union and co-operation which 
the society in question aims to at- 
tain,—for all my prepossessions are 
the other way,—but that I may put 
my fellow members on their guard, 
and point out the rock on which, if 
= where, we shall be likely to 
split. 


Those who are acquainted with 
the ecclesiastical history of Massa- 
chusetts, and especially of the town 
of Boston, will not think that [ am 
conjuring up a mere chimera. Se- 
venty years ago, the clergy of that 
town, were generally and decisive- 
ly orthodox: Mayhew and Chauncey 
were among the leaders, in the in- 
troduction of error. When heresy 
began to show itself, it was by no 
means with a bold front, and in its 
most offensive form; but in a gra- 
dual and insinuating manner. The 
practice of systematick exchanges, 
every Lord’s day, among all the 
ministers of the town, had been 
long established, and was a favourite 
plan for attaining the double pur- 
pose of saving labour in the compo- 
sition of sermons, and of promoting 
fraternal intercourse among the 
ministers themselves; and also be- 
tween the clergy and the different 
congregations, who were, by the 
operation of this plan, gratified with 
frequently hearing all the pastors 
in the town in turn. When seve- 
ral of the pastors began to deviate 
from orthodoxy, this plausible and 
convenient plan of stated exchanges, 
was still continued; as well be- 
tween the orthodox and the hereti- 
cal, as between those who remained 
uncontaminated.—- The consequence 
was, that the orthodox, when they 
went into the pulpits of those who 
preached error, not wishing to ap- 

ear hostile or uncivil, got into the 

abit of choosing and discussing 
subjects, on all such occasions, in 
such a manner as to give no offence. 
And as these exchanges occurred, 
not only regularly, but very often, 
there was a temptation, on both 
sides, to avoid all close, doctrinal, 
discriminating preaching. In a 
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little while, such preaching gradu - 
ally went out of vogue on a pleides 


—The people became accustomed 
to a sort of sermons, which, while 
they were not heterodox, had no 
distinct, or strongly marked Chris- 
tian character: in a little while, 
they ceased to have a taste for any 
other kind of preaching; and, at 
length, by a very natural course of 
things, having lost sight of the pe- 
culiar and most precious doctrines 
of the gospel, they were prepared 
for almost any extreme of error. 

And I do not hesitate to give it 
as my decisive opinion, that, in all 
cases whatsoever, that plan which 
discourages, or banishes the undis- 
guised, faithful preaching of the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel, 
will be the means of banishing the 
knowledge and the love of those 
doctrines from the church, in direct 
proportion to the degree in which 
it prevails; and that where the 
mass of any congregation have been 
in the habit for twenty years toge- 
ther, of attending on this lax, indis- 
tinct, and undiscriminating sort of 
ministrations, they will be ready, 
at the end of that time, for Unita- 
rianism, or for any other form of 
heresy that the grossest errorist 
may think proper to propose to 
them. I would ask no better pre- 
paration for introducing Socinian 
opinions into the most decisively 
orthodox church now on earth, than 
that their ministers, however pious, 
should go on for fifteen or twenty 
years together, to veil the truth 
under serious, but vague and indis- 
tinct preaching. At the end of that 
time, I should expect to have no 
trouble at all in attaining my pur- 
pose. 

My queries, then, are such as 
these :—Will the structure of the 
tract society, and of ali similar in- 
stitutions, tend to make the tracts 
and other works which they circu- 
late, vague, pointless, and but little 
adapted to instruct or impress their 
readers ?—Is there not some danger 
that the happy spirit of union and 
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fraternal intercourse which charac- 
terizes the day in which we live, 
‘may tempt many to think less, and 
insist less, on the importance of 
distinguishing truth, than the word 
of God requires ?—May not Chris- 
tians, before they are aware, cherish 
an evil of this kind, until it becomes 
too strong and fixed to admit of re- 
moval?—And ought not the en- 
lightened friends of truth, while 
they cultivate a catholick spirit, 
and while they unite in pious enter- 
prise, as far as possible, with all 
denominations, to recollect that 
there are truths which they cannot 
compromit, and must not forego, 
to please any man? 

Caruo.icus. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Mr. Editor—The following is an 
extract from a letter written by a 
Layman, to a younger brother about 
leaving the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton. It may be profitable 
for your clerical readers to consider 
in what light their office and their 
duties are frequently viewed, by in- 
telligent and pious Laymen. The 
extract contains a number of prac- 
tical cm 7 too, which may be useful, 
especially to younger brethren in 
the ministry. I therefore transcribe 
it and leave it at your disposal. 

Amicus. 


June 1st, 1822, 


In all probability you are now 
about to leave the place of all 
others on earth the most endeared to 
you; never to return to it but as a 
transient visiter. Your earthl 
teachers must now be your books. 
But beware of man’s wisdom. Seek 
the wisdom that is from above: 
Seek the teachings of the Spirit of 
God. Be earnestly and constantly 
engaged at a throne of grace, in be- 
half of your people. ‘lake no rest 
to yourself until you have brought 
your people to pray. ‘Their pray- 





Sepr. 


ers will not fail to bring down from 
the fountain of living waters, fresh 
streams of grace to water your Ja- 
bours. A praying people, it has been 
said; will make a preaching mi- 
nister.—And by a kind of reaction, 
(if 1 may so speak) a preaching mi- 
nister will make a praying people. 

If you have never done it before, 
I would advise you to keep a secret 


journal, or diary; in which you 


should note every thing worthy of 
remark, either in your conversation 
or from observation. Never visit 
without giving the conversation a 
serious turn—a religious turn. And 
when you have retired to your room, 
reflect on the subject, and consider 
whether you might not have managed 
your part more to the edification of 
the persons present—wmore to their 
comfortand confirmation in the faith: 
or if there was reason to believe 
they were among the unregenerate, 
whether you might not have placed 
what you said in a more striking 
point of view, so as to have brought 
home conviction more powerfull 
to their consciences. These things 
note down, that you may make a 
second attempt with greater address. 
—Persevere; let no defeat induce 
you to withdraw from the field of 
contest. But never let it appear 
that you are contending for victory. 
Whenever you find that the warmth 
of controversy has raised your feel- 
ings to such a pitch that your op- 
ponent may think, from your man- 
ner and language, that you wish to 
conquer for the sake of victory— 
give up the controversy: which you 
can do by a few mild remarks, made 
in such a tone and manner, as to 
leave the impression on his mind 
that you care for nothing but his 
welfare. This impression will 
greatly assist you, in your next con- 
versation.— Yea, it will in many 
cases have so happy an effect on 
his mind, that, by the next inter- 
view, you may probably find that 
he has changed his ground entirely 
—This I have known. 

But above all, preach by example. 
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O! be careful in this—Your natu-~ 


ral openness, and ingenuousness of 
disposition and temper, will require 
you to be careful—to watch and 
pray—for you must avoid the very 
appearance of evil. Be thou “an 


example to believers in conversa- 
tion, in charity, in spirit, in word, 
in faith, in purity. Give attendance 
to reading, to exhortation, to doc- 
trine—neglect not the gift that is 
in thee.” 











————S———— 








IMscellaneous. 





TRAVELS IN EUROPE FOR HEALTH IN 
1820. BY AN AMERICAN CLERGY- 
MAN, OF THE SYNOD OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

( Continued from p. 351.) 
Genoese Brig, Mediterranean, 
April 6, 1820. 

My dear Friend,—The progress 
of time, which is carrying empires 
to ruin, and hastening the final dis- 
solution of the world itself, equally 
carries forward the humblest indi- 
viduals in their career of life, and 
finishes the incidents that go to 
make up the little history of their 
existence. The few weeks that have 
elapsed since the date of my last, 
have brought about my release from 
the irksome confinement which de- 
tained me so long, and so much 
against my will, at Messina. But 
in our world of hopes and wishes, 
rather than of enjoyment, one ad- 
verse occurrence very commonly 
only gives place to another. I have 
got free from the hardships of qua- 
rantine, but very undesirably have 
been compelled once more to em- 
bark on the ocean, and submit to 
the privations of shipboard; and 
that too in a vessel of such diminu- 
tive size and lumbered cargo, as 
puts comfortable accommodation 
out of the question. This is the 
allotment of Providence, in lieu of 
what my fond hopes had anticipated, 
viz. travelling the classick grounds 
of Italy, and gratifying my curio- 
sity, by surveying all that is inter- 

— in Rome. But shall I be dis- 

satisfied? That is, shall I call in 
uestion the wisdom that planned 

the universe, and conducts all its 
operations; or shall I doubt the 
Vou. II—Ch. Adv. 


goodness of Him, who “so loved the 
world, as to give his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him might not perish, but enjoy 
everlasting life?”? My wishes have 
indeed been thwarted, and my ex- 
pectations disappointed ; but if in- 
finite wisdom and infinite goodness 
has done it, I may well change my 
discontent for rejoicing, assured 
that all is as it should be. 

But as my communications have 
assumed the shape of history, how- 
ever much the dignity of subject is 
wanting, it will be proper to resume 
my narrative where my last left it, 
and give, in regular detail, the inci- 
dents which have issued in my pre- 
sent situation. I believe I did not 
inform you, that we had a chaplain 
in the Lazaretto, who said mass once 
a day through the week, and twice 
on the sabbath. He had a little 
chamber in the wall, with windows 
opening into the yard, in which he 
officiated, and around which the 
worshippers collected, falling on 
their knees, and uncovering their 
heads. Attendance during the ser- 
vice was altogether voluntary, and 
no regard was paid to those who 
absented themselves, or continued 
their diversions, which I often no- 
ticed, at a distance sufficient to 
avoid giving disturbance. The 
chaplain, during the service, was 
arrayed in most splendid vestments, 
that gave him a very imposing ap- 
pearance. I have sometimes met 
with him, walking in the yard in 
his every day dress, which was ra- 
ther shabby. He possessed a coun- 
tenance remarkably indicative of 
os “van simplicity. Having 
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nothing to do, and being so much 
out of society, I was very willing 
to have scraped some acquaintance 
with this clerical step-brother, and 
on one occasion took the liberty to 
accost him in Latin. But either 
my very deficient expression of the 
language, or his ignorance of it, 
prevented him from understanding 
me. He made no attempt to reply, 
except in Italian, which was just as 
much an unknown tongue to me. 
About two weeks a our qua- 
rantine expired, we underwent a 
fumigation, rather more ludicrous 
than comfortable ; designed, I pre- 
sume, to destroy any pestilential 
taint, that might still be lurking 
about our persons. One of the 
soldiers, who had been stationed 
on shipboard with us, and in con- 
sequence, had to perform quaran- 
tine before he could be readmitted 
into the city, was furnished with 
an iron pot, containing burning 
charcoal, with a paper of rosin, sul- 
hur, and a variety of ingredients, 
but little allied to spicery. Having 
called us into a back apartment, 
and closed the door and window, 
by throwing some of the ingredients 
from time to time on the burnin 
coals, the room was soon filled with 
avery dense and suffocating vapour. 
By squatting on the floor, I for a 
aie was able to endure it. Fif- 
teen minutes, we were told, was 


the time allotted for this purifica- — 


tion. Before much more than the 
half of it had expired, I took the 
liberty of opening the door, and 
extricating myself from any hazard 
of suffocation, by going into the 
open air. The soldiers soon follow- 
ed me, too glad, I believe, to be 
themselves released, to compel my 
return. Surely the good folks of 
Messina, by their sufferings at dif- 
ferent times from the plague, must 
have been frightened almost out of 
rationality on the subject, to be in- 
duced to adopt such absurd and 
rigorous quarantine regulations, to 
prevent its return upon them. But 
the thing that astonishes me be- 
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yond measure, is, that it should 
never come into their heads, to 
adopt any regulations favourable to 
cleanliness, among their preven- 
tives. Had it been the middle of 
summer, I would have been se- 
riously afraid, that the amount and 
variety of filth, with which the 
Base abounded, would of itself 
ave generated some pestilential 
disorder. Once, during our stay 
in the Lazaretto, a physician in- 
spected the health of the inhabi- 
tants, having them paraded before 
him in the yard: but any inspec- 
tion of the state of the establish- 
ment as it regards cleanliness, I 
believe was never made, during 
this time. What the situation of 
things must have been, you may be 
able to guess, from the following 
statement, which, I believe, may 
be considered as a sample of what 
frequently took place. Mr. O——, 
myself, two soldiers, and a labourer, 
who had all been on board the ship 
together, made what might be con- 
sidered one family, occupying one 
house in the building. ‘This ues 
consisted of one large room below, 
and two above. The lower apart- 
ment being without a floor, and 
having a hearth without a chimney, 
was used chiefly for cooking. Mr. 
O , and I, assumed the right of 
appropriating the front rooin above, 
to our exclusive use, assigning the 
back apartment, through which we 
had to pass to get below, to our 
companions. They, we observed 
on the first day of our residence in 
the place, commenced their house- 
keeping, with the practice of clear- 
ing their table, by discharging all 
its offal, the dish-water not except- 
ed, on the brick floor. And, more- 
over, one of the soldiers, an old 
grey headed man, who gave evi- 
dence of being the victim of a class 
of vermin, equally disgusting with 
fleas, 1 observed in the evening, 
went no farther than the head of 
the stairs, to answer the call of na- 
ture. As our companions expect- 
ed some perquisites for waiting on 








us, we were able, by strong remon- 
strances, to bring about some better 
management. Filthiness, is, beyond 
a doubt, a part of the degradation, 
and, I may add, depravity, that be- 
longs to fallen human nature: and 
no small amount of the physical 
evil to which man falls a prey, is 
the offspring of this very depravity. 
We need exceedingly, in our de- 
filed world, the power of Chris- 
tianity to make us clean. It is 
moreover, no small testimony, in 
favour of the gospel, that wherever 
it exerts its proper influence, it is 
found to purify the outward, as 
well as the inward man. A filthy 
people, can hardly be a truly reli- 
gious people: they may be a super- 
stitious people; like our old soldier, 
who at times appeared very devout, 
and through the night, kept a puny 
lamp burning before a tawdry pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary, probably 
to assist his prayers to her lady- 
ship, for protection from pestilential 
disease. 

Our consul had told us, that he 


thought he would be able to beg off 


a few days, in the rear of the forty, 
to which our quarantine had been 
fixed. Whether he failed in the 
attempt, or forgot to make ti, I am 
not able to say; but it so happened, 
that it was two days over the pe- 
riod, before the much-wished for 


emancipation arrived—owing, I bet 


< 


lieve in part, to the difficulties that 


existed in arranging the disposal of 


5 
us, when released. Long after we 


had been locked in our apartments, 
when it was quite dark, and all 
hope of deliverance for that day 
(the forty-second of our confine- 
ment) had expired, to our great joy, 
the consul arrived with a boat, to 
take us from the Lazaretto: Our 
joy however was soon damped, on 
being informed that he had failed 
to overcome the difficulty that ex- 
isted on the subject of our passports. 
The sacha i was peremptory 
in enforcing their regulations, and 


these regulations enacted, that all 
Strangers, whose passports were not 
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countersigned by the Neapolitan 
consuls, at the place where they 
were granted, should be escorted 
by the police to the frontiers, and 
discharged as vagrants. Some re- 
laxation in our favour, the consul 
had effected. He had prevailed 
upon Capt. U , of Boston, whose 
ship lay at the wharf, to receive us 
on board with him, and with great 
generosity, to enter bail for our 
safe keeping—that we should not 
be allowed to come on shore, nor 
have .any intercourse with the peo- 
ple on shore; and, moreover, that 
we should leave the place in eight 
days. Such were the best terms 
that could be obtained for us; and 
they were so great a mitigation of 
the original severity of the law, as 
to entitle us to accept them with 
thankfulness. But oh! how we felt 
the value of American liberty, now 
no longer enjoyed, which gives a 
stranger a right of admission, into 
the country, without the formality 
of a passport, and to protection while 
passing from one end of it to ano- 
ther, if he only conducts himself 
with propriety. 

Our situation on board Capt. 
U *s ship we had reason to re- 
gard as a change much for the bet- 
ter, though we were still in confine- 
ment. We had here excellent ac- 
commodations for shipboard, a ver 
orderly company, the captain | 
the gentleman, and very attentive 
to our comfort. I shall Jong feel 
myself under special obligations to 
this man, for his gentlemanly and 
very hospitable treatment, rendered 
without charge, in addition to the 
heavy responsibility, under which 
he came to the police for our safe- 
keeping. “Iwasa stranger and ye 
took me in.” I think I have aright 
to know a little better than I ever 
did before, the value of this item of 
Christian morality, which, when ex- 
ercised from Christian motives, we 
are sure will at last meet with a 
special reward. Capt. U——, how- 
ever, I am afraid, is not a Christian. 
This I infer from his unhappy habits 
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of much profanity, when I was not 
immediately in his company. It is 
a very painful thing to draw this 
inference, concerning those we have 
reason to regard with special re- 
spect. What a pity, that men of 
cultivated minds, temperate habits, 
kind, friendly, and generous, should 
not also possess that quality, with- 
out which all others will be una- 
vailing: viz. “ The fear of the Lord, 
which is the beginning of wisdom.” 

Capt. U-—’s ship lay at the 
wharf, about the centre of the city, 
which gave us an opportunity of 
seeing a little more of the place 
and its inhabitants, than we had 
enjoyed before. Having nothing 
else to do, I was not inattentive to 
the passing crowds, which from 
morning till night, thronged the 
broad and busy street, along the 
water’s edge. One of the first things 
that struck my attention, was the 
numerous cavalcades of priests, 
which seemed to indicate quite an 
over proportion of this class of the 
population. They went generally 
in troops, and their variety of cos- 
tume, indicated the variety of or- 
ders to which they belonged. Some 
were clad in long coarse garments, 
of dun and dusty colours, with 
hoods, in place of hats, and bare- 
footed. These passed along, with 
slow pace, and demure appearance, 
that indicated, at least the profes- 
sion, of being mortified to this 
world. Others were remarkably 
the reverse. They wore large 
cocked hats, black gowns, small 
clothes buckled at the knees, black 
stockings, and shoes ornamented 
with large shining silver buckles. 
I was amused to see, as well as I 
can remember, exactly the fashion 
of dress, (and a very grotesque 
fashion it was) that was in vogue, 
gowns excepted, among the cleri- 
cal order in the United States, 
when I wasaboy. ‘These marched 
along with an erect gait and parade 
of appearance, which seemed to ex- 
press no small amount of conscious 
elevation in society. Certainly so- 
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ciety at Messina must be well in- 
structed, if the whole number of 
those, whose appearance declare 
them to belong te the teaching or- 
der, are themselves well taught, 
and diligent in their vocation. . But 
if “the Jight in them be darkness, 
how great is that darkness!” What 
a heavy calamity must it be to a 
people, to support a superabundant 
class of agents, whose business it 
is to spread error and delusion, 
and perpetuate them down from 
generation to generation. 

Another thing that struck me 
most forcibly, was the amount of the 
miserable looking, filthy, begging 
population, with which the place 
abounded. I have never seen hu- 
man nature, in such abject wretch- 
edness, as it appeared inhere. It 
was painful to look upon human 
beings, covered only in part with a 
few dirty rags, who looked like 
misshapen fragments of men and 
women. Directly opposite to our 
ship, was a watering place, on the 
wharf. A huge stone in the figure 
of Neptune, discharged a large 
stream of fine fresh water, at which 
the serving part of the community, 
were continually filling their pitch- 
ers. Around this hydrant, was the 
remnant of a stone wall, with some 
rude seats. This place appeared 
to be a kind of rendezvous, tor the 


_ of beings expressed above. 


ere they squatted behind the 
wall; they rested themselves on 
the seats, and seemed to lie in wait 
for the strangers from the shipping, 
from whose pity they might stand a 
chance to wring a pittance. The 
place reminded me of the “ gutter 
of the Jebusites,” where the lame 
and the blind formed such a formi- 
dable host, that the inhabitants of 
the city tauntingly defied David to 
vanquish only their resistance and 
take the city. I have been led, too, 
from what I have seen, to a more 
satisfactory understanding of the 
reason, why this miserable part of 
the species should be “hated of 
David’s soul,” as we are told they 
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were. It sounded harsh in my ears, 
that this class of ny, whose 
wretchedness called so loudly for 
compassion—*“ the lame and the 
blind,»——should be hated of David’s 
soul.. But I am convinced the hor- 
rid moral degradation, in which 
they were sunk, was cause suffi- 
cient, why they should be held in 
abhorrence by every virtuous mind. 
There are no doubt exceptions, 
such as existed in the case of La- 
zarus, but generally speaking, the 
very lowest degrees of moral turpi- 
tude, will be found among this offal 
of human nature. The American 
consul, in conversation, offered a 
very odd, but I believe too often 
not incorrect reason, for withhold- 
ing charity from these street Laza- 
roni, as they are here called. He 
remarked, that “ to give one of those 
fellows a piece of money, would 
enable him to feast on a turkey, a 
pig, or a chicken; and this would 
be putting it in the power of the 
worse animal to devour the better.” 
Oh! how much is genuine Chris- 
tianity needed here, with her Bible, 
her preaching, her Sabbath schools, 
&c. &c. to revolutionize society 
through all its branches, and bring 
about a healthy state of things, 
from the monarch upon the throne, 
to the homeless Lazaroni of the 
street. 

A political revolution appears to 





on board Capt. U ’s vessel we 
had intercourse with some of the 
lower classes, transacting business 
with the ship. Among them I found 
an enthusiastic passion for liberty. 
The greatest interest was express- 
ed for the success of Spain, in her 
begun struggles in the cause. And 
there is abundant reason to believe, 
the same feeling pervades many in 
the higher classes. After we had 
taken our passage in the brig, in 
which we now sail, the consul 
thought we might ‘venture to take 
a little liberty, and invited us to 
his house. Here, to our surprise, 
we met at his table, the health offi- 


cer, who had reconnoitred us with 
his eye-glass at our first arrival, 
and pronounced our mee aig to 
be insufficient. He spoke very 
good English, and was quite so- 
ciable. He made no hesitation to 
avow himself entirely on the side 
of liberty. 

Almost every thing in the shape 
of news, must pervade the commu- 
nity of Messina, through the chan- 
nel of report. The single fact 
of there being but one newspaper, 
for a city of ninety, or an hundred 
thousand inhabitants, is of itself 
sufficient to manifest the unenlight- 
ened state of the publick mind. 
Even this paper is not daily, and is 
printed on a sheet about the size 
of common writing paper. It con- 
tains little beside mercantile in- 
formation. 

Having removed to the consul’s 
house, we ventured still farther, to 
take a walk in company with him 
through the city. And no notice 
being taken of it, the two followin 
days which immediately precedéd 
our sailing, we boldly walked at 
large. It was very sweet to find 


ourselves once more at liberty. | 


Our liberty, however, being assumed 
without authority, and for which we 
were liable to be called to heavy 
reckoning, was not without some 
uneasy feeling, similar to what the 


vical 'S tO. prisoner experiences, who havin 
be maturing in this country. While ~ 


broken jail, looks often behind him, 
in terror of a fresh arrest. 

I found the city of Messina to 
improve nothing, on a nearer ac- 
yt npontnpne It has indeed some 

ne streets, with ancient, palace- 
like buildings, of surprising gran- 
deur of exterior. It has too, some 
very fine fountains, furnishing, from 
the mountains back of the town, an 
abundant supply of fresh water. 
But many of the streets are very 
narrow, the buildings shabby, and 
mouldering with age: and the 
whole city is most disgusting for 
want of cleanliness. I have often 
heard the Italians taxed with this 
vice—want of cleanliness. Cer- 
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tainly, all I have seen, justifies the 
charge in full.. There must be a 
numerous population in the place, 
who use the streets, without reve- 
rencing the best buildings in them, 
as common necessaries. It is no 
wonder, that the better class of ci- 
tizens, should universally occupy 
the upper stories of their houses, 
that they may be a little removed 
from the atmosphere of the surface. 
And it is certainly wise, to adopt 
the most rigorous measures, to pre- 
vent the introduction of pestilen- 
tial disorder from without. Any 
contagious disorder, breaking out 
in the midst of so much putrefac- 
tion as the city supplies, must be- 
come doubly mortal. The wonder 
however is, that measures of inter- 
nal purification, should not, in some 
degree, find a place among their 
preventives. 

It was matter of some regret, to 
be compelled to leave the island, 
without having an opportunity of 
looking at its interior. Friend 
O and myself, had contem- 
plated a journey across it, to the 
city of Palermo, which is the capi- 
tal of the country, taking a view of 
Mount Actna on our way. Our in- 
quiries relative to such a journey, 
led to some information which sur- 
prised me much. That an old 
country, of such dense population, 
should be without stage travelling 
or any established mode of publick 
conveyance of any kind, and not 
only that, but almost entirely des- 
titute of roads for any kind of wheel 
carriages, is unaccountable—yet 
such is the fact. And we were in- 
formed that travellers who sought 
any conveyance sheltered from the 
weather, could be furnished with a 
kind of covered chairs, fixed on poles, 
like hand carriages; the projecting 
ends of these poles, resting on the 
backs of mules, one behind and 
another before. Such vehicles were 
to be obtained for hire. What a 
disgrace to the Christianity of a 
country, that for eighteen hundred 
years has failed to effect almost any 
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amelioration of the state of society, 
beyond what existed under paga- 
nism. Surely such Christianity 
must be something very different 
from that contained in the scrip- 
tures, which, rightly understood and 
practised, must in the course of 
time, produce a wise, industrious, 
free, and improving people. My 
belief is, that bad government, with 
all its desolating effects on society, 
is the result of bad religion. Ca- 
labria, or the Italian continent, is 
just in sight of Messina. It is said 
to be a country possessing many ad- 
vantages. It is inhabited by a nu- 
merous people called Christians— 
such Christians as the Pope is not 
ashamed to own, and in such a state 
of half barbarism, that traveilers 
would scarcely be safe in traversing 
it, and would find themselves al- 
most as deficient of roads and ta- 
vern accommodations, as among the 
American savages. Whata neces- 
sity here exists for missionary ef- 
forts? but alas! Popery, ruthless 
Popery, worse than paganism, 
makes it death for the missionary 
to declare that gospel which would 
bring wisdom, and liberty, and in- 
dustry, along with eternal life, to 
its deluded victims. 

On the 29th of the last month, 
we received notice from the captain 


of the brig in which we had taken 


_our passage for Genea, of his inten- 


tion to sail that evening. ‘This in- 
formation required us to leave the 
consul’s, where we had spent two 
very pleasant days, and repair to 
our prison ship. Capt. U , who 
had been sponsor for our safe keep- 
ing, the Genoese captain, and the 
American consul, proceeded to the 
police office. Here Capt. U—— 
was released from his responsibility 
on our account; while the Genoese 
captain gave bond to take us from 
the place, and not to land us any 
where in the Neapolitan territories. 
These formalities being executed, 
a police officer, and two soldiers, 
guarded us like prisoners, as in 
truth we were, while we marched 
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from the ship in which we had been 
confined, to the one in which we 
were about to sail; and, to make 
“surety doubly sure,” the soldiers 
kept guard, one in the ship, and the 
other on shore, until we sailed. As 
there was no probability of our sail- 
ing, before the turn of the tide, for 
want of wind, after dark we pre- 
vailed on the soldiers, for a very 
trifling gratuity, to accompany us 
tov the consul’s, where we much 
preferred taking our tea. We were 
desirous, besides, of taking a final 
and grateful farewell of the only in- 
dividual in Messina, from whom we 
parted with regret. To this man, 
John Broadbent, Esq., [ shall ever 
feel myself under special obliga- 
tions, for special hospitality and 
kindness received at his hands. 
He is an Englishman, who has ne- 
ver been in the United States. But 
in principle, he is a thorough repub- 
lican, and his attachments are en- 
tirely American. He isa bachelor, 
so far advanced in the wane of life, 
that his head is white as wool; 
though the health and vigour of 
middle life, still mark his appear- 
ance. Many years ago, he came to 
Messina, a wandering dyspeptick, 
like myself, in pursuit of health. 
Here he found an opportunity to 
fix himself in the mercantile line, 
in which he appears to have suc- 
ceeded in a high degree. When 
the American trade began to take 
root in the Mediterranean, as no ci- 
tizen of the United States was found 
in the place, he was appointed by 
the government to be American 
consul ; and when a squadron was 
stationed in these seas, received the 
additional appointment of nav 

agent. Both which offices, I be- 
lieve, he has filled to great accept- 
ance. His unbounded hospitality, 
unitedly with the goodness of the 
harbour, has induced the national 
vessels to spend a great deal of 
their leisure time, and often to win- 
ter at Messina. And their pre- 
sence being a source of much profit 
to the citizens, has contributed, in 
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addition to his personal qualifica- 
tions, to render the consul highly 
popular. ‘There are few characters 
in the place of equal standing and 
influence. But one thing, and alas! 
it is the main thing, seems to be 
lacking. It is religion. Whether 
a protestant of piety is to be found 
in the place, | had not the means 
of ascertaining. I heard of none. 
But that there are many, on whom 
the faith of popery has little hold, 
is beyond a doubt. Many embrace 
principles of infidelity. ‘The fields 
are white for a harvest, could mis- 
sionary labourers find any access; 
but, alas! the sword of Rome, the 
mother of harlots, which has drunk 
the blood of so many saints in 
former ages, turns every way to ex- 
clude their approach. 

The wind having sprung up to- 
wards morning, we got under weigh, 
and it was a hearty adieu I bid this 
ancient city, the next day, as its 
apparently retiring steeples sunk 
from my sight. . I felt, however, too 
feeble in health and sunk in m 
animal spirits, to experience much 
elevation, on an occasion that would 
have been otherwise truly joyful. 

The month of February and be- 
ginning of March, af Messina, were 
uncommonly fine weather for that 
season. ‘There was no frost, and 
much clear pleasantsunshine. The 
winter was considéred, indeed, un- 
commonly mild ; while farther north 
in Kurope, it is said to have been 
very severe. Early in March, it 
came on to be winily and very wet, 


and for the season very uncomforta-- 


ble. But what was far worse, was 
the wind called Sirocco, from the 
coast of Africa, which, to invalids, 
is most distressing. As I was with- 
out the comforts of a chamber with 
fire, its effects on my system were 
such, that had it continued for a 
few weeks longer, I must have sunk 
under it. This, combined with the 
long confinement. I have experi- 
enced, has thrdwn me back very 
far, in my progress towards restora- 
tion; so much so, that I begin to re- 
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gard restoration, as an event that 
has almost ceased to be probable. 
It is not my business, however, to 
look into futurity, but to live from 
day to day by faith, and happily, 
the warrant for its exercise is al- 
ways the same. The man who can 
say, “I know in whom I have be- 
lieved,”’ isa happy man, even though 
he had but another step to make, 
until he reached the grave’s mouth, 
and that step lay in a foreign land, 
six thousand miles from his family 
and his home.—The information I 
have here communicated relative 
to my health, is calculated to make 
you feel uneasiness on my account. 

owever, you will very probably 
not receive this, until it is accom- 
panied with my next, which will 
very likely be dated from Genoa, 
and [ am aot without hope that en- 
largement, travelling, and exercise, 
will exceed expectation, in lifting 
me up from my present depression. 

I remain, as ever, 


Yours, &c. 





FOR THE CHEISTIAN ADVOCATE 
JVo. LX. 


GLEANINGS AND HINTS TOWARDS AN 
ARGUMENT FORTHE AUTHENTICITY 
OF 1 JOHN, V. 7. 


( Continued from p. 266.) 


The absence ef our verse from 
some Latin MSS is readily admit- 
ted byus. And the following facts 
may lead to the discovery of the 
cause of that. 

Something of the nature of the 
superstitious custom of the Jews, of 
avoiding the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew word for Jehovah, and of 
using a circumlocution—“ the word 
of four letters—tetragramaton”— 
had, it seems, passed into the pri- 
mitive Christian church, in relation 
to the mysteries of the Holy Tri- 
nity. The fathers avowed this cus- 
tom. “We speak not openly of 
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the mysteries, but many things we 
speak in a concealed manner: that 
those who believe and know ma 
understand; and that those who 
know not may not be hurt.” “ Ovds 
Te weer Tav musneiav”” x. 7. &£—And 
again: “The mysteries concerning 
the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, we explain not be- 
fore the heathen.” =“ Ov yae e6vixa’’ 
x, T €.* 

Now it does appear that St. Jerom 
had given out two editions of the 
Epistles of the New Testament. In 
the edition designed for private use 
among Christians, he inserted the 
verse. But in the copies designed 
for publick use, he had omitted it.— 
This unjustifiable mode of pro- 
ceeding has been, in my view of it, 
established against him by the 
learned Nolan.}—And in some parts 
of his prologues to the epistles, St. 
Jerom does seem, in no obscure 
terms, to avow this. ‘“ Accedunt 
ad hoc invidorum studia,” &c. 
“To this may be added the zeal of 
the envious, who blame whatever I 
write. And sometimes against the 


-dictates of their own consciences, 


publicé lacerant quod occulté legunt, 
they publickly assail what they 
read in secret. Therefore, I be- 
seech you, Domion and Rogatianus, 
that you be content with the private 
reading: nor do you bring these 
books into the publick, nor heap up 
food to those who are full. But if 
there be any of the brethren to whom 
our labours are not disagreeable, to 
them show the exemplar.” 

To the evidence derived from the 
most ancient Latin MSS. which con- 
tained our verse, we may add the 
testimony still found on the face of 
aclass of ancient MSS. which do 
not contain our verse. I allude to 
the singular fact that in the ancient 
class of MSS. to which our refe- 
rence is made, there are found in 


* Chrysostom, Homil. in 1 Cor. xy. 
19. tom. x. p. 379.. 

¢ Inquiry, p. 101, and 561—563, 

+ S. Hieron. tom. iii. p. 344. and No- 
lan, p. 101. Note: also p. 563, 
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the 8th verse the words “in terra,” 
“in the earth,” which had, in some 
unaccountable, but providential 
manner, escaped the erasing hands 
of the men who deprived these co- 
pies of our verse.—Our opponents, 
Porson and Marsh, were fully aware 
of the conclusion drawn from the 
existence of these words “interra,” 
in the 8th verse; that of conse- 
quence the corresponding words 
“in celo,” “in heaven,’ must some- 
where precede—and of course that 
the 7th verse, of which these words 
are a part, must precede: and they 
have zealously denied that these 
words are to be found in any ge- 
nuine copy. 

But it 1s known to the learned, 
“that these words “in terra,’ “ in 
the earth,’ are found in genuine 
MSS. Griesbach does mention 
such manuscripts: and he states 
that such have also been mentioned 
by Stephens, by Lucas Brugensis, 
and by Hentenius.* And the exis- 
tence of them is put beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt by Facundus, the bi- 
shop of Hermianum, in the year 
547.—In his “ Defensio Trium 
Capitum,” in the council of Chal- 
cedon, he has, according to Bur- 
gess, quoted the 8th verse, or a part 
of it, with in terra six times.t On 
inspection, I count the quotation 
seven times. Porson does indeed 
deny the authenticity of these words 
im terra. But he offers only his 
conjectures. He produces neither 
quotations nor MSS. to sustain his 
conjectures. And on inspecting 
the pages of Facundus, it will be 
seen that the phrase is not only 
often repeated, but interwoven into 
the argument. For the nature of 
the heresy which Facundus was 
combating, made it essentially ne- 
cessary that the phrase “in” the 
earth,” should be in the sacred pas- 
sage opposed to that heresy. He 
is proving that one of the persons of 


* Burgess, p. 143, &c. 

T Burgess, p. 148. He quotes from 
the Paris edit. of the year 1629, which 
gives the phrase in terra seyen times. 


Vou. IL—Ch, Adv. 


the Most Holy Trinity came into 
the world, and lived in terra, in the 
earth, in order to redeem us. If 
the words, therefore, in terra, in 
the earth, be left out, as Porson pro- 
poses, and zealously insists that 
they ought to be; then the very 
force and life of the argument of 
Facundus is utterly destroyed. 

Let us next turn our attention 
to the Latin Fathers.—The number 
of these fathers who quote our verse 
is considerable. And their autho- 
rity is of the greatest weight. 
It is found in the version b 
Wickliff, the Luther of England, 
made in the 14th century.*—It is 
quoted by Thomas Aquinas, in the 
13th century:t by Abbot Ruipart 
in the 12th century:{ by Peter 
Lombard: and by Bernard in his 
sermons:§ by Ambrose Ambert in 
the eleventh century.||/ It was in 
the copy of the holy scriptures in 
daily use in the Romish church 
from the 8th century. And it was 
as extensively known to men who 
made any pretensions to readin 
or writing, as the darkness of that 

loomy period would permit. 

Walafrid Strabo was an eminent 
scholar and theologian of the ninth 
century. He was of the school of 
the venerable Bede-—He was the 
immediate scholar of Rabanus 
Maurus: Maurus was a scholar of 
Alcuin, the preceptor of Charle- 
magne: and Alcuin was the scholar 
of Bede.{ The testimony derived 
frem such a quarter must be valua- 
ble. And Walafrid Strabo does 
bear ample testimony to the fact 


* See Selden de Synag. lib. 2. p. 139— 
Cavei. Hist. Eccles. append. p. 16.—No- 
lan shows that Wickliff obtained this 
verse, through the Lollards, from the re- 
spectable and primitive apostolick church 
of the Waldenses. Inq. p. xix. Note. 

t In two different places besides his 
exposition of 1 John v. 7. See Kettner, 
p- 174. Nolan, p. 293. Note. 

+ In Lib. de Glorif, Trinit. cap. vi. 

§ Kettner, p. 174. 

| Gerhardi, Disput. p. 1322. 

4 See Wetstcin Proleg. Edit. Semler, 
p. oa and Burgess, p. 49, &e. 
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that our verse was well known and 
publickly used in the churches. 
He wrote a comment on our text, 
and also on the “Prologue to the 
Epistles,” which he tells us was 
written by St. Jerome. Now the 
author of the “Prologue,” as al- 
ready stated, has lamented the in- 
accuracy of some of the Latin co- 
pies, which did not follow the Greek 
exemplars: and he has specified, in 
particular, the omission of the text 
of the Heavenly Witnesses. On 
this “prologue” Walafrid Strabo 
comments, and he illustrates and 
proves these points. Hence we 
have the clear and decisive testi- 
mony of this distinguished scholar, 
in the ninth century, to these two 
points: 1. That some Latin copies 
were defective; and were declared 
to be defective in this part of John’s 
epistle, by the best ri ore of that 
time: 2. That the Greek originals 
had our text: and that if the Latin 
codices had contained our text, they 
would, on this point, have been as 
complete as the Greek originals. 
And thence all ground of complaint 
would have been removed. 
Cassiodorus was a writer of the 
sixth century ; and died in the year 
577, aged ninety-six. He was emi- 
nent as a courtier and as a theolo- 
gian. He was governor of Sicily, 
and a privy counsellor of King 
Theodoric. The following is a 
well known passage from his 
“ Complexiones.” “ Testificant in 
terra, &c.”’ “There are three mys- 
teries bearing testimony on earth, 
the water, the blood, and the spirit, 
which are fulfilled in the sufferings 
of our Lord. But in heaven, the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one 
God.”* That this contains the 
words of the 7th and 8th verses, 
but transposed, as is the case in the 
Vulgate, and in other copies, must 
be admitted by every one of our 
opponents.—It is certainly instruc- 
tive,—I will not venture to sa 
amusing, to view the zeal, and the 


* Cassiod. Comp. Epist. Paulin. See 
also Nolan, Inq, p. 292. 
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failure of Porson in his laboured ef- 
fort to overthrow this testimony, 
“On a diligent examination of the 
Compleariones,” says the Greek 
Professor, “I am persuaded that 
Cassiodorus found no more in his 
copy, than the words of the 8th 
verse: and that he gave his own, or 
rather Eucherius’s interpretation of 
these words, and applied them to 
the Trinity.” 

Now what are the reasons which 
the learned man has alleged in 
behalf of this proposed correction 
of a well known passage in Cassio- 
dorus? He quotes no varie lec- 
tiones; he appeals to no MSS. 
He could produce no MSS: no dif- 
ferent readings to support him. 
For there are none known to favour 
his idea. He simply alleges the 
word mysteria used by Cassio- 
dorus: and then supposes that with 
Eucherius he applies this to the 
Trinity—for the word mysteria, of 
course, could not be referred to any 
one other thing than Trinity! Yes! 
This “ mysteria” must determine it 
to be an allegorical application of 
the 8th verse, to the ‘l'rinity—and 
to that alone: Porson next proceeds 
gravely to say, “And I reassert 
that no man in his perfect mind 
could possibly adopt this allegori- 
cal exposition of the 8th verse, if 
the 7th was extant in his copy. 
Even a madman would have method 
in his madness. I appeal to any of 
the orthodox, whether he would force 
an indirect confession of his fa- 
vourite doctrine, from one text by 
torture, when he might havea clear, 
full, and voluntary evidence from 
its next neighbour.”’*—We reply, 
First: That all this declamation 1s 
misdirected. It is wholly built on 
false assumptions. It betrays an 
ignorance truly astonishing, of the 
nature of the early controversies in 
the church. He supposes that the 
state of the Trinitarian controversy 
since the Reformation has been pre- 
cisely similar, or in fact, the same as 
in the primitive times. They are ex- 
ceedingly different. I do not pro- 


* Porson, Lett. p, 311. 
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pose here to enter into the proof of 
this. Letmesimply say, that no man 
acquainted with the true state of 
the controversies about the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
during the first five centuries, would 
have uttered such sheer absurdity 
and errors as those which glare in 
the above extract from the Greek 
Professor. He judged the state of 
the primitive controversy from our 
modern Trinitarian controversy. 
But I defy an opponent—lI defy 
any follower of Porson to produce 
one sectary, or one antagonist of 
the orthodox cause in the first five 
or six centuries, that could have 
been successfully opposed by our 
verse. There was then really no 
Trinitarian controversy as it now is: 
all the sects of that time admitted 
a three in the divinity. The doc- 
trine of the Gnostics and Ebionites, 
down through the Magians, Cerin- 
thians, and Valentinians, and Mar- 
cionites, and Paulites, and Photi- 
nians, and Sabellians, did not clash 
with the literal expression in our 
text. They all admitted the three 
in the Deity. The controversy 
with the Sabellians approximated 
nearest to something like the mo- 
dern controversy. Yet their he- 
resy could quote and receive our 
text truly as it stands.* They 
confound the three persons: and 
make the Father, Word, and Holy 
Ghost, one—even one person. The 
controversy of the Arians did not 
reach the extent of a Trinitarian 
controversy. It respected the Son. 
Now with no kind of success could 
the ancients have quoted our text 
which, as it was then explained, 
did seem to favour these heretics. 
Had they quoted it—they would 
have been affording apparently 
something like weapons against 
themselves.t And to prove that 


* We think that there is evidence that 
Praxeas, the antagonist of Tertullian, 
quoted our text against him; as Tertul- 
lian did quote it against Praxeas. 

_ | Had the term son been in our text 
anstead of word, the case would have been 


the persons were distinct—that, for 
instance, he who on the cross was 
pierced, and from whose side came 
blood and water, must be a distinct 
person from the Father and Spirit, 
could be successfully proved from 
the 8th verse—and not the 7th. 
Hence (and Nolan has _ followed 
out the argument at some length,) 
in the real state of the primitive 
controversy, “a stronger argument 
was deducible from the witnesses 
on earth, than from the heavenly 
witnesses.”* For it is a curious 
circumstance, that while modern 
heretics admit the humanity—they 
deny the divinity of our Lord— 
whereas the ancient sectaries, in 
what Porson absurdly calls the 
Trinitarian controversy, laboured 
rather to deny and overthrow his 
humanity, while they admitted, in 
their own way, his divinity—even 
as Porson and his followers have 
actually done !t 

We reply, second, to Porson, that 
he has misrepresented Cassiodorus 
and Eucherius, in a wanton and in- 
excusable manner in the above 
quoted declamation. It is, indeed, 
true, Porson does but copy. It has 
been the cant of every writer, if I 
mistake not, who has written against 
the authenticity of our verse; that 
the Latin Fathers, Cassiodorus and 
Kucherius, and others, have allego- 
rized the 8th verse, and have tor- 
tured out of it an argument for the 
Holy Trinity. This every new wri- 
ter learns from the report and tra- 
dition of his predecessor. And in 
his turn he repeats the vile cants 
and hands it faithfully down. So 
has the great Porson stooped to do. 
It is a point which admits of proof 
strong as demonstration, that Cassi- 
odorus has not allegorized the 8th 
verse; and that Eucherius has not 


altered: then our text would, in its /e¢ter, 
be evidently against the heretical sects. 
* See this point carefully, but briefly 
examined by the very learned Nolan, in 
his Inquiry, pp. 525—550. 
{ See Penn’s Sandy Foundation Shaken 
in yo). ii. of his works, folio. 
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allegorized the 8th verse into an ar- 
gument for the Trinity! And the 
word mysteria, used by the former, 
does not insinuate that he finds the 
Holy Trinity in the 8th verse. The 
words of Cassiodorus, above quoted, 
are plain and clear and obvious. 
And it is to me a matter of the pur- 
est astonishment, that any man, who 
has the humble attainment of bein 
able to read Latin, should not, at 
once, perceive his meaning. “ The 
three mysteries,” he expressly says, 
“are fulfilled in the sufferings of 
Christ: in passione Domini impleta.” 
He does refer the 8th verse to the 
mysteries displayed in the death of 
our Lord, and to that alone! And i 
challenge every scholar to inspect 
it for himself—and he will perceive 
the injury and the injustice done to 
this respectable Father by modern 
polemicks; who may have been 
flashy and witty enough, in all con- 
science, but who want the brains 
and the solidity of the Fathers! 

As it respects Eucherius; in his 
“ Questiones”’ he also refers the mys- 
tery to the sufferings and death of 
our Lord. And no Christian will 
require an apology from him for ap- 
plying the term to this. “ Great is 
the mystery of Godliness.”? Won- 
derful the mystery in the sufferings, 
and agonies, and death of the Son of 
God! What our opponents have as- 
cribed so erroneously to Eucherius, 
is by him quoted, and given as the 
opinion of others. For after he had 
given the above sentiment as his 
own, he quotes the opinion of “ qui- 
dam,” and of “plures,” who refer 
the 8th verse in an allegory to the 
Holy Trinity.* Let our opponents 
review the passages on the pages of 
these Fathers, and their candour 
will, I doubt not, absolve them from 
the sin and scandal of such allego- 
rical interpretation. [n fine, from 
the zeal and total failure which 
have characterized the attempt of 
the Greek Professor, we may per- 
ceive, without an effort on our part, 


* See Burgess, Vind. pp. 27, 28. 
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the force and the value of this an- 
cient testimony to the authenticity 
of our verse. 

We have some more testimony, 
which is still more ancient, and if 
possible even still more decisive. 
But this we reserve for our next 
number, which I calculate to be my 
last. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Yours truly and faithfally, 
W. C. Brown er. 
Basking Ridge, July, 1825. 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Vo. TI. 


TRANSATLANTICK RECOLLECTIONS. 
*‘Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.” 


It was on the morning of a Sa- 
turday, about the middle of the 
summer of 1817, that I left a little 
village on the borders of the Ettrick 
forest, in company with a friend, 
to travel over about twenty miles of 
a country celebrated for the gran- 
deur of its scenery, the patriarchal 
simplicity of its shepherd popula- 
tion, as well as for the bright co- 
louring with which the legendary 
muse had invested it. Our journey 
lay through a country, which might 
indeed have been travelled on horse- 
back; but at the same time the 
shepherd paths, by which it was in- 
tersected, were still better calcu- 
lated for the pedestrian. We tra- 
velled during the whole day, as it 
were through a splendid vista or 
extensive archway. On each side 
arose those towering border moun- 
tains, so famed in Scottish story; 
and above they were arched by the 
lowering clouds, which poured upon 
us an incessant and unwelcome 
flood of rain. Through the valley 
we were accompanied by’ a little 
stream, which ever and anon ap- 
proached and departed from us, as 
it gambolled and curvetted between 
its alpine boundaries, which were 
at sufficient distance to permit it 
to proceed in a most fantastic ser- 
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pentine course. This part of the 
country is principally devoted to 
sheep-walks, and as there was 
something in our minds which as- 
sociated the sacred poetry of Old 
Testament scripture, and the pri- 
mitive simplicity of patriarchal 
ages, with flocks and shepherds, 
and finding ourselves for the first 
time in our existence in the midst 
of them—we gave way to feelings 
which were too novel not to afford 
enjoyment, and too deep to permit 
us to feel much uneasiness at the 
continued torrent with which we 
were deluged. Amid such scenery 
and with such reflections, we were 
suddenly, by an abrupt turn in the 
road, brought into view of a church 
and parsonage. ‘To find a temple 
dedicated to the Most High, in such 
a wildly romantic spot, amidst 
those pastoral hills, awakened feel- 
ings of the most peculiar delight. 
{t indeed threw a sensation of sa- 
cred jov over our souls, something 
like the feeling produced by the 
“ shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land,” on the parched and lonely 
traveller. True it had nothing of 
the magnificent appearance of those 
splendid temples, the pomp and de- 
corations of which seem strangely 
contrasted with the sublime simpli- 
city of Christian worship—True it 
appeared, at first sight, as if entire- 
ly out of place, yet in its plainness 
and its loneliness it reminded me 
of those memorable words of our 
Saviour, “ Ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, 
worship the Father; but the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Fa- 
ther in spirit and in truth: for the 
Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” 

“And this,” said the shepherd, 
“is the church in which Mr. Bos- 
ton preached.” What! said I, was 
it in this lonely spot of the vine- 
yard, that the great and good Bos- 
ton laboured so faithfully, during 
his little day? Oh! that I could tell 
you the feelings which pervaded my 

eart, when I pressed the very sod 
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where this man of God, perhaps, 
oured out his soul in prayer. And 
is it possible, thought I, that Bos- 
ton, who this day occupies such an 
elevated seat in glory, was called 
to labour in this very obscure situa- 
tion, amidst a few simple and un- 
lettered shepherds. But imme- 
diately I thought of my Divine 
Master, who spent the greatest por- 
tion of his time and ministry in the 
degraded province of Galilee, and 
my thoughts were hushed ; for I feit 
my own ignorance in proportion as 
I felt the assurance, that “ the 
Judge of all the earth will do right.” 
Again I thought of Boston, whom 
no man delighted to honour, and I 
compared him with many of our 
Reverend D.D.’s of the present 
day—But lest I should give offence 
to some men who are not so much 
honoured by their titles, as their 
titles are honoured by them, I shall 
suppress the thoughts which filled 
my mind. For while I can hardly 
pass by some of our modern D.D.’s 
without a smile, I rejoice to bear 
testimony that we have men in the 
present day, who would not be too 
much honoured, if all the consonants 
in the alphabet were appended to 
their patronymics. All I fear is, 
that our clerical patricians may live 
to see the day when, through the 
unbounded liberality and mistaken 
kindness of our colleges, they will 
be greatly the majority, and then 
the honour will consist in being un- 
honoured. ‘The following anecdote, 
which I heard from a very respect- 


able inhabitant of this place, and 


which I have every reason to be- 
lieve authentick, will exhibit clearly 
the description of the congregation 
to which this great man preached. 
My informant told me, that his im- 
mediate ancestors were members of 
Mr. Boston’s church, and that ge- 
nerally as many dogs as people at- 
tended on the sabbath. The reason 
was this—As they were, with few 
exceptions, shepherds, they took 
their dogs with them, that in going 
to and in returning from church, 
they might right their flocks. These 
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dogs lay quietly at their masters’ 
feet, during all the exercises which 
preceded the benediction; but no 
sooner did the congregation arise 
to receive the blessing, than the 
dogs began to stretch themselves, 
and utter a sort ef whining, yawn- 
ing noise, which never failed to 
drown the speaker’s voice, and pre- 
vent the benediction being heard. 
Such were the times, and such was 
the congregation, over which this 
man of God did not disdain to mi- 
nister. No celebrated monument 
marks the spot where his ashes re- 
pose; but his piety, his devoted- 
ness, and his talents, have erected 
a monument of holy remembrance 
over his name, infinitely more desi- 
rable, and in better keeping with 
his character, than the most splen- 
did sepulchral edifice in Westmin- 
ster Abbey.—So true it is “ that the 
memory of the good man shall live 
after him.” 

The appearance of the shep- 
herds, assisted by their dogs, in 
driving the sheep into the fold, bade 
us leave this sacred spot, though we 
obeved with reluctance. I had of- 
ten heard of the sagacity of the 
“Scotch coly,”” or shepherd’s dog ; 
but I now had an opportunity of 
witnessing it. We beheld a shep- 
herd standing on a high hill, sepa- 
rated from the principal body of 
the flock by a deep ravine, through 
which rushed a furious mountain 
torrent, occasioned by the heavy 
rain. ‘To have reached the sheep, 
which were scattered on the pinna- 
cle of the opposite mountain, would 
have benighted him, independently 
of the fatigue it would occasion; 
but in order to remedy this, he sent 
his dog. I recollect well the spot 
where we stood, under a heavy rain, 
without the least shelter, to witness 
the conduct of this almost rational 
animal. After he ascended the 
rugged rock-topt hill, on which the 
sheep were scattered, he occasion- 
ally disappeared, and on his reap- 
pearance he was always preceded 
by one or more of the flock. After 


pursuing this method until he 


thought he had them all collected, 
he began to drive them in a mass, 
homeward; when the shepherd, 
from his elevation, descried one 
behind a cliff, which had escaped 
the notice of the dog. On this dis- 
covery, the shepherd uttered a 
scream, which bounding from crag 
to crag, and from mountain to 
mountain, soon caught the attention 
of this faithful servant, who imme- 
diately turned back, reascended 
the mountain, and disappeared.— 
After some time he again made his 
appearance on the very summit of 
a rock, without the object of his 
search, and stood with head erect, 
as much as to say, “I cannot find 
it.’ Again the shepherd made the 
mountains ring, in communicating 
with his trusty dog—and immedi- 
ately he returned to his search; 
which proving fruitless once more, 
we: beheld him, as before, waiting 
for his master’s further commands. 
Again he is ordered back, when, 
after a considerable time, he ap- 
pears, preceded by the lost sheep; 
which, without any farther hesita- 
tion, he hurries down the mountain 
to the collected flock. Having done 
this, he drives them quietly and 
carefully home; while the content- 
ed and confiding master, takes the 
easiest and shortest path, by which 
he can arrive at the fold, that he 
may assist in penning them for the 
night. In witnessing this, and such 
as this, I could not help saying with 
the author of “De Physica,” in 
speaking of the lower animals,— 
“ Melius philosophari illi videntur, 
qui ratiocinationem aliquam brutis 
tribuunt.” 

Before reaching the place of our 
destination, we got both benighted 
and astray; oad descrying at 
some distance a twinkling rush- 
light, we determined to make for it, 
in order to ascertain our situation. 
It was a cotter’s hut; and it was 
literally “the cotter’s Saturday 
night,” for the sound of sacred mu- 
sick met us on our approach to the 
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door. They were just singing the 
concluding line of one of the psalms 
of David, according to the version 
of Sternhold and Hopkins; and be- 
fore I had time properly to reflect 
or open the door, the voice of the 
old cotter had pronounced, in an 
impressive tone, “let us pray.” I 
felt I was peculiarly in the presence 
of God, and not daring to disturb 
this good man’s solemnity, I re- 
mained on the outside, and joined 
with him in his plain but pious ad- 
dress to the Deity. When he con- 
cluded, I opened the latch and en- 
tered. The good man had been so 
near to God in spirit, during his 
prayer, that he seemed not to have 
returned as yet to earth; and my 
inquiry was answered by a female, 
who had not yet taken her seat after 
rising from her knees. 

We found that, owing to our mis- 
take, we must now ford a river; 
which though generally very shal- 
low, was now a good deal swollen 
by the late heavy rain. It became 
therefore a matter of question 
among the inmates of the cot, whe- 
ther we could with propriety at- 
tempt to cross it; which was finally 
settled by the assurance of one of 
the females, who had passed it that 
afternoon, that we might with safe- 
ty ford it. Such was the noise of 
the river, as it tumbled over a rocky 
channel, a little above the ford, and 
such was the starless darkness of 
the night, together with our utter 
ignorance of the place, that we were 
indeed terrified upon entering it, 
lest we should find in it a water 
grave. After a painful hesitation, 
we called to recollection the assur- 
ance which we had received from 
one who was in the immediate pre- 
sence of her God. ‘There was a 
charm and an assurance connected 
with the holiness of this poor fami- 
ye which operated upon us some- 
thing like a divine inspiration, and 
the confidence which it generated, 
made us plunge into the unknown 
stream; and we were rewarded by 
reaching the opposite bank in safe- 
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ty. Surely, said I, “ religion is pro- 
fitable for all things, having the pro- 
mise both of this life and that which 
is to come.” That little family of 
peasants seemed dearer and nobler 
to us than any title, however gilded 
by wealth, could make them. They 
were friends to God, and they were 
related to Jesus, and the Spirit so- 


journed in their habitation; and 


this relationship gave them a charm 
and a nobility, which earth cannot 
give, and which ‘earth cannot take 
away. For my part, I am free to 
contess, that I would not have cross- 
ed that river, in similar circumstan- 
ces, had it not been for the confi- 
dence which that woman’s religion 
gave me, of her prudence and vera- 
city. May God of his infinite mercy 
hear this humble family’s prayers, 
for they have an interest in m 
heart, which nothing worldly could 
give them. I know nothing of their 
appearance, for they were too pro- 
vident to allow their little rushlight 
to continue, while at prayer; and 
they had not lighted it again before 
our departure—I say 1 know no- 
thing of their appearance, and yet 
I can never forget them, while me- 
mory continues to do its office. May 
I not yet meet them in heaven, 
where our acquaintance may be re- 
newed and increased; and where, 
in the light of God’s countenance, 
I may see them, and tell them of 
that incident which gave them their 
first interest in my affections ! 


a 


THE REV. MR. STEWART’S PRIVATE 


JOURNAL. 
( Concluded from p. 363.) 


Sabbath, 21st.—Mr. and Mrs. El - 
lis, Mr. Ruggles, and Dr. Blatchley, 


with all the Tahitian and most of 
the Hawaiian church members, be- 
ing at Lahaina, we felt desirous of 
improving their visit by the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. We ac- 
cordingly observed that ordinance 
to-day, and were happy to have so 
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large a number to join us, in exhi- 
biting for the first time on the island 
of Maui, the symbols of that “bro- 
ken body” and “shed _ blood,” 
through which only there is remis- 
sion of sin and acceptance with 
God. The house was very crowded, 
many of the chiefs and natives be- 
ing present, besides a considerable 
number of our own countrymen, 
who, though born and brought up 
“under the droppings of the sanc- 
tuary,” stili during the solemn 
feast, stood afar off “in the court of 
the Gentiles,” thus confessing that 
they had no greater “ part nor lot 
in this matter” than the heathen, 
by whom they were surrounded, 
who have ever dwelt in darkness 
and in the region of the shadow of 
death. If ever I have felt real pain 
of heart, since I came to these 
islands, it has been in seeing those 
who are comparatively “the chil- 
dren of light,’’ sojourning of choice 
in Mesech, and dwelling at ease, 
in these tents of _Kedar—* hav- 
ing no hope, and without God in 
the world.” 

Wednesday, 24th—The whole 
district, men, women, and-children, 
to the number of some thousands, 
have been daily engaged this week, 
in carrying stones from the old 
heidu, or idolatrous temple, on the 
south point, to the place where Keo- 
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puolani is buried, to build a wall 
and monument around the place in 
which she is deposited; headed and 
assisted by their chiefs, male and 
female, of every rank. They have 
engaged in the work with much 
spirit, and pass and repass our door 
in troops of a hundred and more at 
a time, singing their rude songs, 
with as much merriment, as with 
bitterness last week they seemed to 
wail. In their feelings they are 
like children, subject to sudden and 
violent excitements, and easily di- 
verted by an opposite cause to a 
corresponding extreme, whether of 
grief or joy. The nearest relatives 
of the queen, except her husband 
and the king—Kaahumanu and Tau- 
muarii—are engaged in this servile 
work, and themselves each erect 
her monument, with as much merri- 
ment as they would form a festal 
bower. They are all followed b 
their Kahilés, and I have smiled, 
more than once, to see a queen or 
royal princess carrying a large 
stone, while a stout man behind her, 
has borne nothing but a light fea- 
thered staff, to proclaim the dignity 
of his mistress. ‘The females are 
not subject to so much drudgery as 
they are in most uncivilized na- 
tions, though heavy tasks of parti- 
cular kinds of labour fall almost 
exclusively to them. 
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The following article is extract- 
ed from the Eclectick Review, for 
July, 1825. We think it relates to 
a subject, and contains remarks, 
which will have much interest for 
many of our readers. About one 
half of the article is given this 
month, and the remainder shall ap- 
pear in our next number. 
Proceedings of a General Court 

Martial assembled at Malta, 

March 1, 1824, together with 
subsequent Proceedings respect- 


ing the Trial of Lieut. George 
Francis Dawson of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, for hesitating to comply 
with an Order by which he was 
required to assist and participate 
in the Ceremonies of the Romish 
thurch. 8vo. pp. 108. Price 
2s. 6d. London. 1825. 


Appendix to the Report of the Trial 
of Lieut. Dawson, &c. being an 
Appeal to the Lords Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, and to 
the Lord Bishop of London, re- 
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lative to the Continuance of simi- 
lar Aen y and Orders to those 


in which that Trial originated. 
8vo. 


We deem it an imperious duty 
which we owe to ourselves, our 
country, and the cause of religion, 
to draw the attention of our readers, 
to the case of those gallant and 
meritorious officers who have been 
dismissed from the army, and thus 
turned adrift upon the world, to 
seek for the means even of subsist- 
ence, for no other than the alleged 
crime of having refused to partici- 
pate in one of the idolatrous cere- 
monies of the church of Rome. A 
solitary: instance of undeserved 
hardship or oppression, although 
not of an order calculated to prove 
important in its results, would, 
under any circumstances, awake 
the sympathy and indignation of 
every liberal mind. But the pre- 
sent case is one which calls for the 
most serious attention, not so much 
for the sake of the individuals who 
have suffered, as for the sake of the 
principles which, in their persons, 
have been so signally violated: it 
is not the cause of an individual or 
of a party, but the common cause 
of every Briton and every Protes- 
tant, whether churchman or dis- 
senter, by whom the privileges of 
Englishmen or the rights of con- 
science are held in veneration. It 
might appear scarcely credible, that 
British officers could have been 
placed in such a situation as to be 
exposed to the temptation .of vio- 
lating the dictates of conscience in 
complying with the superstitious 
observances of the Romish church. 
But, among the many lasting obli- 
gations under which we are placed 
to the two officers in question, for 
the noble stand they have made for 
the cause of truth, this is not the 
least; that they have drawn the 


attention of the British publick to 

the extraordinary fact, that, not at 

Malta only, but in various parts of 

the world, are Protestant officers 
Vor. Il].—Ch. Adv. 
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compelled to degrade themselves, 
their nag and their religion, in 
the eyes of Roman Catholicks, by 
a direct participation in the mum- 
meries and idolatry of papal super- 
stition. 

But, before proceeding further, 
it is necessary to remark, that the 
facts of the case under review, have 
been very widely and essentially 
mistaken. Most of our readers 
were, in common with ourselves, 
some time ago informed by the 
Gazette, that two British officers, 
Captain Atchison and Lieutenant 
Dawson, had been cashiered for 
disobedience of orders, in refusing 
to fire a salute upon a saint’s day 
at Malta. Now we confess, that, 
from the ex parte statements con- 
tained in the publick newspapers, 
we were at first disposed to draw a 
conclusion unfavourable to the 
judgment and prudence of the offi- 
cers concerned. True, we were 
compelled to do homage to that 
manly independence and religious 
sense of duty which had led them 
to brave the frown of power and 
the derision of the ungodly,—to 
forego their professional prospects, 
and submit to “the loss of all 
things,’’ rather than violate the de- 
mands of conscience. But we were 
inclined to imagine that they had 
been misled by a mistaken sense of 
duty; and we conceived that, if 
their conscience had in this instance 
been as enlightened as it was un- 
doubtedly upright and pure, they 
would have seen the propriety of 
complying with the obnoxious or- 
der, leaving the responsibility that 
might attach to it, to those with 
whom it originated. In taking this 
view, we believed that a simple or- 
der had been issued to fire a salute, 
and that Captain Atchison and 
Lieutenant Dawson had assumed 
the privilege of inquiring into the 
reason of the order, and, finding 
that it was in honour of St. Lo- 
renzo, had thought themselves 
bound as Christians and as Protes- 
tants to adopt the line of conduct 
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for which they were cashiered. 
Now, although we were well aware 
that this view of the matter did not 
in the smallest degree remove the 
load of responsibility which lay 
upon those higher authorities who 
lent their sanction to the miserable 
delusions of papacy, yet, we felt, 
that if the principle were to be ad- 
mitted, that it is competent for sol- 
diers to scrutinize the grounds upon 
which a simple order, not in itself 
unlawful, has been issued, there 
would be an end of all military dis- 
cipline and subordination. 

But, upon inquiry, we found— 
what indeed might well have been 
presumed—that these gallant offi- 
cers had not exposed themselves to 
obloquy, disgrace, and ruin from 
any groundless er unnecessary 
scruples of conscience,—but that 
they had been placed in a situation 
in which they were bound, in the 
language of the earliest confessors 
of Christianity, te inquire—* Whe- 
ther it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto men more than 
unto God, judge ye,”’—and in which, 
as it appears to us, a Christian had 
no alternative, but to follow the 
obvious and distinct, though rugged 
and narrow path of duty. 

In detailing the circumstances 
which occasioned the trial of Lieu- 
tenant Dawson, we feel that we 
cannot do better than quote an ex- 
tract from his letter to the bishops. 
Like his printed defence, it is writ- 
ten in a manly, energetick style, 
and displays all that uncompro- 
mising steadiness of principle, tem- 
pered with the mild persuasiveness 
of Christian humility, which distin- 
guishes this valiant soldier of the 
cross. 


** Placed, my lords,” says Mr. D. “in 
the course of duty, amidst a people who 
are sunk in the grossest superstition, and 
for whom popery has done its worst to 
debase the mind, enslave the will, and 
delude the understanding, I beheld with 
horror the iniquitous absurdities of their 
idolatrous rites, among which rites none are 
more conspicuous than the gorgeous pro- 
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s to which they render 
the same worship and adoration paid to 
their idols by the heathen. To these 
processions, my lord, I knew the utmost 
importance to be attached by the native 
inhabitants, as being considered a neces- 
sary part of the worship due to their pro- 
tecting saints. I knew also, that they are 
esteemed incomplete, unless accompanied 
by salutes and tolling of bells, which being 
conducted, sometimes by the inferior 
priests, at others by British soldiers, are 
simultaneous with the procession and 
publick parade of the image, when it takes 
place, and are viewed as a direct homage 
to the same. 

“It was, my Lord, Tae race or Sr. 
LORENZO, THE TUTELAR SAINT OF THE CITY, 
which was thus to be honoured, together 
with him, in pursuance of the order of 
August, 1823, upon the anniversary of his 
festival ;—a day, my lord, of no small im- 
portance to the Maltese, by whom he is 
worshipped as devoutly as the idol Jug- 
gernaut by any Hindoo. His image is 
then brought out from his temple; and 
at the moment of his removal, amidst the 
applause of the multitude, the firing and 
tolling is expected to commence in the 
fort, the priesthood performing the same 
process at their church as they did upon 
August 9th. 

“Upon the receipt, my lord, of the or- 
der, (which pointedly apprized me, that 
it had been issued at the requisition of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, ) 1 felt conscious 
of the inconsistency of ordering Protes- 
tant soldiers to perform that which papists 
consider a necessary part of the homage 
due to their saints; and reflection con- 
firmed the impossibility under which I 
found myself of reconciling such a course 
with my duties as a Protestant. It ap- 
peared to me that, by compliance, I, as a 
Protestant and Christian, should give en- 
couragement and sanction to practices 
which, in either character, I had been 
taught to abhor.—The matter stood sim- 
ply thus :—God has repeatedly expressed 

is great abhorrence of idolatry, and for- 
bidden any act of homage to be given to 
images, any worship to be paid to any 
other being than himself:—but the de- 
luded people around me are blindly, are 
blasphemously attached to these their 
false gods,—their saints,—their images; 
they consider the acts I am required to 
execute, (viz. firing and tolling,) as deeds 
of homage due to their honour aad praise. 
Personally responsible to the Almighty 
tribunal for my personal acts, can i in 
violation of all my principles and con- 
scientious feelings, consent to disgrace 
my character, and require others to re- 
linquish theirs, by performing the part of 
a popish priest’ Will any fancied re- 
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sponsibility upon the part of my supe- 
riors relieve me from the condemnation 
incurred by a breach of the second com- 
mandment? Reason says, no;—revelation 
confirms the voice : ‘ the soul that sinneth 
it shall die.’ I cannot be the willing agent 
in paying this act of homage to a sense- 
less block, and the conscious instrument 
of deluding others to do the same! Asa 
CunristTian, I cannot;—as a Protestant, 
I cannot ;—and as a BririsH sussect, | 
may expect protection in my principles; 
—for these principles are at the very 
foundation of the established church, they 
are the principles of the reformation.” 
— Appendix, pp. 115, 16. 


Such were the feelings, such the 
reflections of Mr. Dawson, when he 
received the order which expressly 
desired him “ to fire salutes,” and 
“ to toll a bell during the procession 
fof the image} from St. Angelo,” 
on the 9th and 10th instant, “ being 
the eve and anniversary of St. Lo- 
renzo, the Tutelar Saint of Vitto- 
riosa.” In obedience, therefore, to 
the dictates of conscience, he ad- 
dressed a respectful letter to his 
commandant, Major Addams, re- 
questing that he might be exone- 
rated from the execution of the or- 
der, in consequence of the difficulty 
in which he felt himself placed, in 
issuing orders to that effect to the 
men under his command; conceiv- 
ing that he “ should thereby become 
a party to an idolatrous act of wor- 
ship committed by those assembled 
to worship the image of St. Lo- 
renzo.” After some further cor- 
respondence, in the course of which 
Mr. Dawson reiterated with the 
utmost deference these objections, 
Captain Atchison was, on the 9th 
of August, ordered to fire a salute, 
although he had a short time before 
expressed to Major Addams, in the 
course of a friendly conversation, 
his concurrence in Mr. Dawson’s 
scruples. Indeed, the refusal of 
Captain Atchison seems to have 
been taken for granted, as the Major 
himself came to the fort, and, con- 
trary to all military etiquette, or- 
dered the salutes to be fired by a 
serjeant, just as Captain A. was 
about to despatch a letter, begging 


that his religious principles might 
plead his apology for declining to 
obey the order. 

It is obvious from this statement 
of the established facts of the case, 
first, that the order was unlawful, 
inasmuch as it enjoined a direct 
participation in an idolatrous cero- 
mony,—a participation which would 
have been in the highest degree 
criminal and degrading in a Chris- 
tian and a Protestant ; and second- 
ly, that neither Captain Atchison 
nor Lieutenant Dawson did ac- 
tually disobey any order, since, at 
most, they only evinced a hesitation 
not amounting to actual disobe- 
dience. But it is not on such a 
ground as this, that we would argue 
so important a question. Captain 
Atchison and Lieutenant Dawson 
were prepared to die as martyrs, 
rather than consent to dishonour 
their God; and we are willing, if 
required, for the sake of argument, 
to admit that they actually did re- 
fuse to join in the idolatrous act. 

In looking at the history of the 
proceedings which followed this 
memorable transaction every one 
must be struck with the delay 
which took place before any cen- 
sure was passed on the conduct of 
these officers. Nor is it possible, 
even for the man of the world, who 
draws his conclusions, not from the 
law of God, but from the opinions 
of men, to shut his eyes to a fact 
which clearly implies how strongly 
the highest military authorities 
were impressed with the idea, that 
the order was in itself “ unlawful,” 
and might therefore be disobeyed 
with impunity. In the course of 
the correspondence to which we 
have alluded, Sir Manly Power 
sent a message to Lieutenant Daw- 
son, enjoining on him “ obedience 
at his peril.” But when it appear- 
ed that this threat had not disturb- 
ed the firmness which was through- 
out displayed by this Christian 
hero, and when the salutes had been 
fired in the extraordinary manner 
we have before mentioned, the 
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whole affair seemed for a time to 
have died away. All the circum- 
stances of the case were, indeed, 
officially brought under the cogni- 
zance of Sir Manly Power: he was 
then commanding in the Mediter- 
ranean, with full power to order 
into arrest, dismiss from the island, 
or convene courts-martial. Did 
he adopt any of these measures? 
Oh, no! The case, it seems, was 
too intricate and delicate for the 
unassisted sagacity and penetration 
even of Major-general Power; and 
“for particular reasons,”’ says Co- 
lone! Rait, “it was judged prudent 
to await the arrival of His Excel- 
lency Sir Thomas Maitland.” 
Then, at length, one would at least 
imagine, that all was finally ar- 
ranged, and that the line of conduct 
which the subsequent order from 
the Horse Guards determines to 
have been so clear, would have 
been at once perceived and adopted 
by the veteran experience of the 
governor of Malta. Far otherwise 
was the fact. The point was still 
too knotty to be easily unravelled ; 
to cut it rashly, was dangerous; 
and two junior officers, who were 
afterwards accused of having set at 
defiance the vaunted discipline 
of the British army, were still 

ermitted to go unmolested. Sir 
Thomas, in his turn, awaited the 
directions of His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, who having with 
characteristick decision ordered an 
arrest on the spur of the moment, 
required three months to delibe- 
rate, whether it might be safe to 
entrust the case to the decision of 
a court-martial. A court-martial 
was at length ordered to assemble, 
but with express instructions not 
to allow the accused “to make a 
religious question of the case,” 
and, after a delay of seven months, 
proceeded to the trial of Captain 
Atchison and Lieutenant Dawson. 

It was impossible, after all that 
had elapsed during this long inter- 
val, that these officers could, under 
any circumstances, have a fair trial 
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by a court-martial. We are un- 
willing to speak harshly of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, as, in the midst 
of these proceedings, and before 
the trial commenced, he himself 
was suddenly summoned to appear 
before a more awful tribunal. But, 
in justice to those individuals who 
are suffering under the sentence of 
the coug-martial, it is necessary to 
remark, that, although Sir Thomas 
Maitland appears to have been in 
some respects influenced by pru- 
dential motives, he seems to have 
thought himself at liberty to com- 
mit an act of injustice towards the 
alleged offenders, which it will be 
difficult to defend or to palliate. 
For it was among the last acts of 
his life, to publish a general order, 
denouncing their conduct in ng 
very measured terms, holding them 
forth to the army as guilty of an 
offence meriting the severest pu- 
nishment, and thus prejudicing 
their case by a document bearing 
on its front the stamp of high offi- 
cial authority, and addressed to 
those before whom the charge was 
shortly to be submittted for judg- 
ment. 

But, as if it were not enough that 
two unbefriended officers in a fo- 
reign land should have been pre- 
judged by their superiors as guilty 
of a high military crime,—that, for 
seven long months of suspense, 
they should have been held up to 
the scorn and derision of the 
thoughtless, the irreligious, and the 
profane; it was still further deem- 
ed just and proper to address the 
warrant for trial to Colonel Fran- 
cesco Rivaréla, of the R. Malta 
Fencibles,—the only field officer in 
the island, whose country and reli- 
gion ought to have disqualified him 
as a judge on this occasion. Yet, 
thus it was, that, in addition to the 
fearful odds arrayed against them, 
Captain A. and Mr. D. were com- 
pelled in their defence to u 
home the charge of idolatry upon 
the Church of e, and to assert 
their rights as Protestants and 
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their privileges as Englishmen, be- 
fore a court over which presided a 
Roman Catholick and a foreigner,— 
one who naturally heard with in- 
dignation the most imposing ser- 
vices and most gorgeous ceremo- 
nies of his church denounced as 
abominable in the sight of God, and 
one who little understood the tone 
or spirit of Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights. 

Under such circumstances, it is 
not wonderful that the accused 
were hampered in their cross-ex- 
aminations, and interrupted in their 
defence. .It appears from the 
printed trial of Mr. Dawson,—in 
which he displayed promptitude, 
acuteness, talent, et eloquence, 
that would have done honour to the 
most accomplished and experienced 
counsel,—that he was interrupted 
when he was proceeding to prove 
this proposition, so clear, yet so ne- 
cessary, to the establishment of his 
innocence, “that, whether we con- 
sider the infinite offence to Al- 
mighty God which it includes, or 
the demoralizing influence and the 
injury which it entails upon socie- 
ty, idolatry is by far the most hei- 
nous crime of which man can be 
guilty.”” After some discussion as 
to his right to introduce quotations 
- from the Homilies of the Church of 
England in his defence, he was 
finally stopped; and, under those 
circamstances, he declined making 
any defence, intimating his inten- 
tion to appeal from the decision of 
the court. His appeal was not 
made in vain. The court-martial 
was severely censured for their in- 
justice, and ordered to reassemble, 
to hear his defence, and to take it 
into their consideration. Their 
sentence was also so far mitigated, 
that, while they adjudged Mr. Daw- 
son (as they before sentenced Cap- 
tain A.) to be dismissed, they did 
not declare him, as they had done 
at first, “incapable of ever serving 
his majesty in any military capa- 
city whatsoever.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MR. DUNCAN ON CREEDS AND CON- 
FESSIONS. 


( Continued from p. 371.) 


In making his defence, Mr. D. 
appears to have been chiefly anx- 
ious to clear himself of the charge 
of wanting integrity, especially “in 
the matter of subscription.” This, 
undeniably, was both natural and 
proper; and we sincerely wish that 
his attempt to show his innocence 
had been successful. Such of our 
remarks as we deem most impor- 
tant on this particular, have already 
mingled themselves, as we foresaw 
they would, with the examination, 
contained ia our last number, of his 
strictures ou his reviewer. We 
have still, however, something more 
to offer on this point, before we 
dismiss it altogether. Mr. D. 
writes, (pp. xili. xiv.) “There is 
one circumstance, however, which 
the feelings of the publick will not 
suffer me to leave unexplained; 
though [ had supposed at first, that 
I had been long enough engaged in 
their service to shield me from an 
aspersion so foul. Be my opinions 
what they may, I had hoped that 
my integrity was not to be impeach- 
ed.’?> On this we remark, that Mr. 
D.’s supposition that he had been 
long enough engaged in the service 
of the publick, to shield him against 
that impeachment of his integrity 
which he calls “a foul aspersivn,” 
savours strongly, either of igno- 
rance or arrogance. The justice of 
this remark does not depend on 


the validity of what we, or others,- 


may ave said on the point in ques- 
tion. 4¢ depends on the nature of 
the monstrous assumption here 
made in the abstract, that his pub- 
lick character and services should 
have rendered him unimpeachable. 
No mere man, since the fall of 
Adam, has ever given, or will ever 
give, such evidence of his ixflexible 
uprightness, as to render a fall 
from: it, and a very foul one toe 
impossible or incredible. ‘The 

record of what has happened in the 
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case of prophets and apostles, and 
of other eminently good men in 
every age, is proof enough of what 
we here assert. And does Mr. D. 
claim to have given better evidence 
that he would never do any thing 
unworthy of his character and pro- 
fession, than has been given by all 
who have gone before him? If the 
fair import of what he has said does 
not go to this point, we do not un- 
derstand him. 

A man’s general character, we 
freely admit, is his very best shield 
against the shafts of slander. If 
that character be eminently good, 
and long established as sach, no 
vague rumour to its disadvantage 
ought to be credited—The pre- 
sumption against its truth is strong; 
and this is what none would incul- 
cate more zealously than ourselves. 
But when the error or guilt of any 
man, however eminent for virtue, 
is distinctly specified, and accom- 
panied with such proof as cannot 
be gainsayed or resisted, good men 
will meurn over the fact, that a 
brother has fallen; but they will 
neither deny nor disbelieve it. 
We have never attacked Mr. D.’s 
general character, nor wished to do 
it—Let it avail him as much as it 
will, and the more the better. We 
have not “travelled out of the re- 
cord.” We have confined our- 
selves to his sermon and his book, 
and to the unquestionable facts 
connected with them. Even in the 
review of his sermon, we gave him 
liberal praise for all which it con- 
tained, that was meritorious. He 
has, therefore, no reason to com- 

lain of any unfairness, because we 

ave not treated him as if he was 
infallible or impeccable. What he 
calls “a foul aspersion,” we consi- 
der, and know that many others 
consider, as aa incontrovertible de- 
monstration of a most grievous 
aberration from the straight path of 
duty and propriety—As such we 
confidently believe it will be re- 


garded by the publick in general; 
unless he can vindicate himself, in 
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a manner far different from that 
which he has adopted in the book 
before us. 

Mr. D. asks (p. xx.) “ Did the 
students hear any thing contrary 
to the ‘system of religious belief 
and practice’ which had been drawn 
out in the Confession of Faith, as 
explanatory of scriptural doctrines? 
and if not, was the subscription in- 
valid.” Again, he writes (pp. xxi. 
XXli,); . 


“Dr. G. and some others, who have 
been very liberal in their censure, must 
have forgotten what the system of reli- 
gious belief and practice, proposed to the 
Directors of the Theological Seminary, 
really is. Apprehending, from the ex- 
quisite tenderness which is cherished for 
Creeds and Confessions, and which I have 
had abundant opportunity of knowing, 
that some such charge might be brought 
against me as a Director of the Seminary, 
I had consulted the Confession of Faith 
before the discourse was prepared; and 
had deliberately formed the opinion, that 
there was nothing in it which the Contes- 
sion itself did not distinctly assert. Often, 
and very often, have warm advocates of 
‘our excellent standards’ argued against 
propositions, which those very standards 
themselves most explicitly declare. And 
no wonder, for many ardent friends of the 
Westininster Confession of Faith seldom 
or ever read it.—But still farther. Sup- 
pose the whole doctrine of subscription 
to our own church Creed had been as- 
saulted, would the system of belief and 
practice, therein contained, have been 
thereby invaded and set aside? Then 
the Westminster Assembly itself, which 
made this book that Presbyterians so 
highly eulogise, must fall under the re- 
viewer’s lash; for that Assembly did de- 
clare, that to require subscription simply 
to the answers to the questions in the 
shorter catechism, was an UNWARRANTA- 
BLE IMPOSITION—as shall be shown in its 
proper place, in the course of the follow- 
ing remarks.” 


On these quotations we first re- 
mark, passingly, that we do con- 
sider as a gross slander, what Mr. D. 
here says about the warm advocates 
of “ our excellent standards” argu- 
ing against propositions which those 
standards most explicitly declare ; 
and that “ many ardent friends of 
the Westminster Confession of 
Faith seldom or ever read it.”” This 
is said without one particle of proof 
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or pretence of proof. Had Mr. D.’s 
integrity been assailed in this gra- 
tuitous manner, he might with great 
justice have complained of “a foul 
aspersion.”” But because his as- 
sertions go to assail, all at once, 
the truth, honour, integrity, and in- 
telligence, of “ the warm advocates 
of our excellent standards,” in a 
body, he considers them as no asper- 
sions at all. We conscientiously 
believe, that the broad statement 
here made by him, is absolutel 
false: and all that we shall farther 
say of it is, that we wish it may be 
noted, as one among a number of 
unequivocal proofs, that, as we have 
shown in our preliminary remarks, 
it is he who “brings the war.”— 
That it was he who commenced, 
and who still continues an attack 
on the whole Presbyterian church, 
of which we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to be the defenders. 

But our main design, in placing 
the quoted passages before our 
readers, is, to give them, in Mr. 
)).’s own words, the strength of his 
defence of the course he has taken. 
He says a good deal of the same 
import, in various other places; but 
here we have the sum and sub- 
stance of the whole, and it is this 
—that there is nothing in his ser- 
mon which really militates with 
any thing that is contained, either 
in the Formula he subscribed, or in 
the Confession of Faith of the Pres- 
byterian church. We presume that 
Mr. D. himself would readily admit 
that this is his position, in the para- 
graphs before us; for if not, they 
contain nothing to his purpose. 
And in what manner does he at- 
tempt to maintain this position? 
Entirely, we affirm, by a wretched 
equivocation, in the use of the words 
Confession of Faith; and even this, 
we shall show, will not aid him in 
the least, so far as his subscription 
of the Formula is concerned. 

The book which goes under the 
popular name of The Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith, bears this title 
~— The Constitution of the Pres- 


byterian Church in the United 
States of America: containing the 
Confession of Faith, the Catechisms 
and the Directory for the worship 
of God: together with the plan of 
government and discipline, as 
amended and ratified by the Gene- 
ral Assembly at their sessions in 
May, 1821.”—Every part of this 
Constitution—the Form of Govern- 
ment and Discipline, as well as the 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms 
—every minister of our church so- 
lemnly adopts and approves, at the 
time of his ordination. The second 
and third questions, put to candi- 
dates in the ordination service, are 
the following—* Do you sincerely 
receive and adopt the Confession 
of Faith of this church, as contain- 
ing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures? Do you 
approve of the government and dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterian Church 
in these United States?” To these 
questions, every individual receiv- 
ing ordination, is required to return 
an explicit answer in the affirma- 
tive; for the constitution says ex- 
pressly, that the presiding member 
of the presbytery “ shall propose,” 
among other questions, those which 
we have quoted, and that “the can- 
didate having answered these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, the presi- 
ding minister shall propose to the 
people,” certain other questions, 
which are then specified. Now, 
we apprehend that the cursory 
readers of Mr. D.’s book, especially 
as he repeatedly names the “ stand- 
ards”? of the church, would natu- 
rally suppose that he meant to af- 
firm, that his sermon contained no- 
thing hostile to the Constitution of 
the Presbyterian church. Such, 
we confess, was our own impres- 
sion, on the first reading of the pas- 
sages which relate to this subject. 
But when we recollected that the 
constitution imperatively requires 
that questions shall be proposed 
and answered, by the answering of 
which every candidate adopts and 
approves both the creed and the 
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government of the church, and re- 
collected, too, that the burden of 
Mr. D.’s sermon was, that no such 
requisition ought to be made, and 
that no creed should in this form 
be adopted—we thought that, in all 
his extravagance, he would not say, 
that his sermon harmonized exact- 
ly with the very things which it de- 
nounced as antichristian tyranny, 
and popish abominations. We 
therefore looked more closely at 
his language, and then found that 
there was the appearance of a care- 
ful wording, so as to make the ver- 
bal purport of what he says only 
this—that he did not, in his sermon, 


oppugn any doctrine, or principle, , 


laid down in the Confession of Faith, 
taken separately from the other 
parts of the Constitution. 

The fair and full amount of his 
defence then, as contained in the 
quoted passages, stripped of its 
disguise and connected with the 
notorious facts of the case, is sim- 
ply this—He has preached against 
the Constitution of the Presbyte- 
rian church in toto; but yet there 
is a part of that Constitution which 
contains doctrines, none of which 
he has opposed—He has not op- 
posed these doctrines, although he 
abhors the thought, that any one 
should use them as the expression 
of a creed—as every minister of the 
Presbyterian ate is required to 
do, and actually does. If there is 
any thing here, better than a mise- 
rable equivocation, we will thank 
any one, who will show us what it 
is. Mr. D. himself seems to have 
had a little misgiving, in regard to 
the kind of arguing he had adopted. 
For he immediately puts, in the 
form of a supposition, what he had 
unquestionably done in fact. “ Sup- 
pose (says he) the whole doctrine 
of subscription to our own church 
creed had been assaulted, would 
the system of belief and ice 
therein contained, have been hereby 
invaded??? What a question! The 
doctrine of subscription requires 
that you shall solemnly adopt a 
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creed, and yet it is asked if you 
may not assail this requisition—re- 
vile it at pleasure—and yet not in- 
vade the system of belief and prac- 
tice which contains it. It is no 
easy matter to get to the bottom of 
this man’s absurdity. As to what 
he says, about the Westminster As- 
sembly not requiring such a sub- 
scription as is required in the Pres- 
byterian church in the United 
States, if his statement were ad- 
mitted to be correct,—which we do 
not admit—what would it be to the 
purpose? Whether that Assembly 
required a subscription or not, our 
Constitution requires it; and every 
minister in the Presbyterian church, 
and Mr. D. among the number, has 
actually made it. 

But Mr. D.’s equivocation about 
the Confession of Faith, will avail 
him still less, if possible, in refer- 
ence to the Formula, than to the 
Constitution of the Church. The 
Formula expressly mentions the 
“Plan of Government and Disci- 
pline of the Presbyterian Church,” 
as well as the “ Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms.” Yet that part of 
the plan of government which in- 
dispensably requires the adoption 
of a creed by every candidate for 
the ministry, Mr. D. did, in the most 
open and unqualified manner, re- 
probate before the Directors, who, 
as well as himself, had actually 
adopted it; and before their pupils, 
every one of whom was shortly to 
be called on to adopt it— What was 
this, but to use his utmost influence 
to persuade those pupils not to do, 
what in his subscription of the For- 
mula he had solemnly pledged him- 
self to endeavour to “form” them 
to do, “ cordially ?”— What was it, 
but to do all he could to fill the 
minds of the youth with hatred to 
a system, which he had promised to 
engage them, so far as he could, “ to 
propagate and defend, in its genu- 
ineness, fulness, and simplicity?” 
We wish for Mr. D.’s sake, as well 
as our own, that his absurd defence 
had not called us again to expose 
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him, by showing the glaring incon- 
sistency-—it deserves a severer ap- 
pellation—between his sermon, and 
the engagements by which he bound 
himself in the subseription of the 
Formula. 

Mr. D. professes (pp. vii. vill. 1x.) 
to “explain the motives and views 
which animated the bosom of the 
preacher,” when he composed and 
delivered the sermon which has led 
tosomuchcontroversy. ‘These mo- 
tives and views, as he states them, 
and as indeed they are indicated in 
the very title of his sermon—* A 
Plea for Ministerial Liberty”—may 
all be resolved into a desire and in- 
tention to show that Christian liber- 
ty ought not to be trammelled, bya 
subscription to any creed or con- 
fession drawn up by uninspired 
men. If our space would permit 
we should quote him at length; but 
we think he will not deny that he 
represents this to have been his 
great aim; as it is plainly the very 
point which he has laboured, both in 
his sermon and his book. The ques- 
tion then is, was there any sufficient 
call, any necessity, for this service? 
We believe we have shown satis- 
factorily, that if there was, it was 
attempted by Mr. D. in a very im- 

roper manner—in a manner that 
a justly snbject him to the 
charge of “ doing evil that good may 
come.” But we think it may be 
shown that his plea for ministerial 
liberty was in itself an wnnecessary 
plea—that the members and minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian church had, 
and still have, as much Christian 
liberty as any reasonable being can 
desire. Let the Reviewer and Mr. 
D. be indulged with a short collo- 
quy on this topick—Mr. D. Ihold 
that it is altogether wrong for unin- 
spired men to form and require sub- 
scription to a creed. Reviewer. 
Well, we know you think itis wrong; 
but we as sincerely think it is right; 
and in this land of liberty, you will 
not deny that we may have a creed, 
and aw te a test of it too, if we 


choose todoso. Mr. D. Youought 
Vou. III—Ch. Adv. 
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not to impose this. test on the con- 
science of any man—it is a dread- 
ful snare. &. But pray remember, 
sir, that we do not impose it on the 
conscience of any man. All that 
you say on this subject is just so 
much of nothing to the purpose. 
We do not ask of any man to sub- 
scribe our creed, and take our test 
— We do not wish he should, unless 
it is his own voluntary choice—the 
result of a deliberate conviction of 
his own mind that he ought to do so; 
and unless he applies to us, and not 
we to him, when he makes his sub- 
scription.» Mr. D. But this adop- 
tion of a creed, formed by unin- 
spired men, prevents free inquiry 
— When a man has adopted it, he 
is afraid to examine freely, any ar- 
ticle that it contains. R. No, sir, 
nothing can be farther from truth 
and fact, than your position here. 
We hold that the word of God is 
the only infallible standard of truth; 
and that every man may and ought 
to compare every sentiment and 
opinion he has adopted, whether it 
be contained in a written creed, or 
be the result of his own reasonings, 
with the revealed will of God; and 
if he find that in any way, or in any 
form, he has embraced error, he 
ought immediately to renounce it. 
Mr. D. Yes, but he may be afraid 
to renounce it, lest his brethren 
should censure him. &R. He has a 
right to separate himself from his 
brethren. Mr. D. But they will 
censure him for doing that. R. Not 
if he does it peaceably; that is, 
without giving them or their system 
disturbance and opposition, till he 
has left their communion. Ar. D. 
Ay, but it is an ugly affair to leave 
all the associations of one’s youth, 
and all the advantages of a good 
settlement in the ministry. R. We 
know it is—But this is the condi- 
tion of things in this mutable world. 
For the sake of a good conscience, 
a man must often suffer loss—some- 
times the loss of all things, and even 
life itself. A man cannot, with a 
“_— identify himself 
3 
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with a sect that he believes is tena- 
cious of important and destructive 
errors. He is bound to let the world 
see, that he does not belong to that 
sect—does not hold their errors. 
Mr. D. But cannot he continue 
with that sect, and denounce and 
reprobate its errors at the same 
time? R. Not, surely, when the er- 
rors which he denounces and repro- 
bates, are, that the fundamental 
principles of the society are anti- 
christian—that the ties which bind 


~ them together ought not to bind 


them, but to be dissolved, and that, 
for himself, he considers them as 
dissolved, and will act accordingly. 
Can any thing be more absurd than 
for a man to say that he belongs to 
a sect which he treats in this man- 
ner? He does not really belong to 
it—He has put himself out of it in 


fact, and ought to do so in form: 


And if he will not, the sect ought 
to disown him, and turn him out. 
They ought to do this to preserve 
consistency and a regard to their 
own character; for the supposition 
is, that they still believe that they 
are right, and that one of their late 
members has gone astray. They 
ought to do it, too, to preserve peace 
and purity among themselves; and 
because it is far more reasonable 
(if there were no other considera- 
tion in the case) that one individual 
should suffer inconvenience and 
loss, than that a whole communit 
should be incessantly disturbed and 
injured by his continuing in mem- 
bership—When the question is, 
whether an individual, or a whole 
society, shall suffer inconvenience, 
it is easy to see how the question 
ought to be answered—Thus endeth 
our colloquy with Mr. D. 

And now we ask of every reader, 
what any man can want, in the way 
of Christian liberty, more than that 
his subscription to a creed should 
be perfectly voluntary and unsoli- 
cited, at first; and that after he has 
made his subscription, he should 
have full freedom to examine and 
compare every article of his faith 
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with the infallible word of God; 
and that, if he becomes satisfied 
that he has adopted an unscriptu- 
ral creed, or that he ought to have 
adopted no creed at all, he be at 
perfect liberty to correct his errors, 
without hindrance or censure—pro- 
vided only, that he will peaceably 
separate himself from that associa- 
tion which holds the creed he re- 
nounces, as their bond of union, and 
with which he himself has been as- 
sociated, on the condition of so 
holding it? We demand, if this is 
not liberty—Christian liberty—as 
much as any reasonable man can 
desire. And all this liberty, be it 
noted and remembered, belongs to 
every minister and every member 
of the Presbyterian church. 

Mr. D. is solicitous, that if a re- 
joinder to his book should appear, 
his opponent should consider the 
matter in controversy by itself, and 
not as connected with his name or 
doings. He says (p. xxviii.) “ Let 
him be ‘valiant for the truth upon 
the earth;’ but let him discuss the 
subject, not the man.” We cannot 


. Say that we wonder that Mr. D. is 


anxious that the subject, and not 
the man, should be discussed, in 
this controversy. We think that 
we, or any body else, in his eircum- 
stances, would have the same anx- 
iety that he experiences. But un- 
happily the principal part of the 
existing controversy, is, and ought 
to be, whether what has been done 
by Mr. D. could be done with pro- 
priety or consistency, by any man 
in his circumstances. If Mr. D. 
had, from the first, renounced his 
connexion with the Presbyterian 
church, and declared himself an 
Independent, then his demand that 
we should discuss the subject and 
not the man, would have been fairly 
and strongly made. But the truth 
is, that in such an event there would, 
probably, have been little or no con- 
troversy. We know the principles 
of the Independents, and we re- 
spect them. ‘I'he General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian church 
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holds a fraternal correspondence, 
and a very cordial one, with many 
of the Independent churches of 
New Engiand. And we are free 
to say, that if Mr. D., and his friends 
and associates, had erected a num- 
ber of orthodox Independent church- 
es in the States of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, in a fair and ho- 
nourable manner, and had after- 
wards wished to hold the same 
friendly correspondence with the 
General Assembly, as is held b 
the orthodox Independent brethren 
of New England, we certainly 
would not have opposed such a 
measure. If, moreover, Mr. D., or 
any one else, had, in the circum- 
stances we have mentioned, wished 
to enter into a debate on the rela- 
tive or comparative merits of the 
Presbyterian and Independent 
churches, as to their form of church 
government and order, no opposi- 
tion to such a debate should have 
come from us; on any other ground, 
at least, than that of inexpediency. 
We believe that all that can be said 
on either side of this debatable 
subject, has already been said; and 
perhaps better said, than it is likely 
to be speedily said again. Yet, if 
any should choose to bring the sub- 
ject again before the publick, be it 
so—We have no fears for the cause 
of Presbyterianism, in a controversy 
with any sect whatever. 

But we must say that Mr. D., 
judging of him by the sentiments 

e has avowed, is as little of an In- 
dependent, as he is of a Presbyte- 
rian—He is, in fact, so far as we 
can discern, a religious JVonde- 
script. The Independents, al- 
though they have no established 
Confession of Faith, or plan of 
church government, in which all 
their churches agree, and by which 
a formal bond of union is consti- 
tuted among them, yet they make 
more use of” creeds, by a consider- 
able disparity, than is done by the 
Presbyterians. Not only every 


minister, but every church member, 


commonly submits a creed, or a 
profession, or a confession of his 
faith—no matter what it is called—= 
to his brethren; and this, too, ex- 
pressed as much in uninspired lan- 
guage, asany thing in our Confession 
of Faith and Catechisms. This, we 
believe, with very few exceptions, 
is the usage of orthodox Indepen- 
dent churches: and for this we cer- 
tainly and warmly commend them. 
But how will this quadrate with 
Mr. D.’s favourite tenet, that no 
uninspired creed ought ever to be 
required of any man. We have 
heretofore said, and still think, that 
his system is altogether impracti- 
cable; and that he cannot get along 
a single step, without a confession 
of faith, or creed of some kind, 
which he must impose on all with 
whom he holds communion. Sup- 
pose that, to a person seeking Chris- 
tian fellowshipand church privileges 
with him, he only puts this ques- 
tion—Do you believe the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments to 
be the word of God? Here is the 
requisition of a creed, or a confes- 
sion of faith; and to be made, too, 
in the words of a failible man. 
Nay, the translation of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, into every lan- 
guage into which they have ever 
been translated, has been the work 
of fallible men. None of these 
translations are absolutely perfect. 
Yet the most of mankind cannot— 
possibly Mr. D. cannot—compare 
one of these translations, critically 
and accurately, with the inspired 
originals. When, therefore, they 
say that they believe the Scriptures 
to be the word of God, and under- 
stand, as they certainly do, that 
the translation which they read is 
that word, they adopt a human 
composition for their creed. Trans- 
lators are usually called, and pro- 
perly called, Interpreters of Scrip- 
ture—They certainly are no more. 
And the formers of our Confession 
of Faith and Catechisms, professed 
to be exactly this, and no more 
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than this—although their work was 
of a different nature from that of 
translators. 

Mr. D. writes (p. xxiv.) “1 hope 
I have fairly disabused myself of 
the unjust and cruel insinuation of 
a want of integrity, as to the mat- 
ter of subscription. If it has not 
been done to the satisfaction of the 
reader, I shall never return to it 
again, and shall hear of its renewal 
with composed silence. My feel- 
ings, on such a subject, are housed 
under the protection of a good con- 
science, and my heart is safe.”— 
Here we really give Mr. D. some 
credit for ingenuity. We think he 
has made about as good a come-off, 
as any man in his situation could. 
But has he disabused himself? We 
think not; because, so far as we 
know, he has never been abused; 
although he has himself abused the 
whole Presbyterian church, most 
unmercifully. What has been said 
of his “ want of integrity, as to the 
matter of subscription,” instead of 
being “unjust and cruel insinua- 
tion,” has, according tu our reck- 
oning, been, over and over again, 
made matter of incontrovertible 
proof.—The publick will judge be- 
tween us. “ My feelings (says he) 
on such a subject, are housed under 
the protection of a good conscience.” 
For the word good, in this sentence, 
read deluded, and then Mr. D.’s 
statement and our own will not dif- 
fer; as may be seen in our prelimi- 
nary remarks.—Mr. D. promises 
never to return again to the defence 
of himself, against such a charge as 
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he has endeavoured to repel. This 
was a good resolution—the best he 
could have formed—and we are 
only sorry that he did not keep it. 
Bat he departed from it, even be- 
fore he had finished the publication 
we are reviewing. The latter part 
of his book is much in the style of 
defence. Almost at the very close 
of it, we find such a sentence as 
this—* Neither may the brethren 
traduce us as disingenuous men, 
because we do not withdraw from 
their voluntary association. There 
is nothing disingenuous in such 
conduct.” And then he goes on, 
very modestly, as his manner is, to 
compare himself and his no-system 
associates, to the disciples of Jesus, 
and the Presbyterian church at 
large, to the Scribes and Pharisees; 
and to argue, that as the disciples 
were not required to withdraw from 
the scribes, in “ the services of the 
temple,’ so neither is there any 
obligation on Mr. D. and Co. to 
withdraw from the Presbyterian 
church. Right glad are we, that a 
comparison is not a demonstration, 
hor even a reason nor an argument 
—nor yet, in all cases, an illustra- 
tion; for we remember that some 
witty writer, we believe it is Swift, 
speaks of “similes to nothing like.” 
Had he met with the one before us, 
he might have given it as an exam- 
ple. Possibly we may say a little 
more on this subject, in winding up 
our review. But we are heartily 
glad to close, for the present, our 
examination of Mr. D.’s defence. 
(To be continued.) 
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Gold Mines in Amherst-—There are se- 
veral gentlemen in Amherst county, Va. 
near the Folly, digging for golden ore. 
They have an experienced miner from 
Europe assisting them, and present ap- 
pearances encourage them to expect a 
rich reward for their labour.—Virginian. 


Fecundity of Snakes.—Mr. Walter Dyer, 
who lives in the neighbourhood of Govan’s 
town, between 4 and 5 miles from Balti- 


more, a few days since killed a female 
snake, which upon being opened, was 
found to contain 64 young snakes, each 
measuring from five to six inches in 
length. 


Stone Sign Post.—At the village of Fall 
River, a sign post of hewn stone has late- 
ly been erected, 324 feet in length; 27 
feet of it above the surface of the earth. 
Its form is octagonal, and its diameter 
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averages about fourteen inches, being 
somewhat largest at the bottom. 


At the late distribution of prizes by the 
British Society of Arts, the large silver 
medal, and a purse of fifty guineas, was 
awarded to Mr. J. Ruberts, an indigent 
miner, for his apparatus to enable persons 
to breathe in air loaded with smoke and 
other suffocating vapours. 

It is remarkable that the Dutch flag, 
displayed from the vessel which brought 
out the Dutch minister, is the first na- 
tional Dutch flag which has been exhi- 
bited in New York, since it was struck, 
upwards of 150 years ago, when the co- 
lony of New Amsterdam was ceded to 
Great Britain. 

Messrs. Pizzigalli and Degaspari, of 
Milan, have undertaken a work which 
they call “ Pomona, in relief;” that is to 
say, a collection of models of all the fruits 
cultivated in Europe, so perfect that it is 
impossible, without touching them, not 
to mistake them for the natural fruits. 
The smaller fruits are modelled in wax; 
the larger in plaster, with a coat of wax. 
Some, such as grapes, gooseberries, &c, 
are blown in glass. 

New Invention.—The Newburg Gazette 
mentions that Captain Henry B. Myer, of 
that village, has invented an improved 
method of propelling vessels. ‘“ The su- 
periority of his plan over the common 
paddle wheels,” says the Gazette, “has 
been tested by careful and fair experi- 
ment, and at the most unfavourable trial, 
the result was 41 to 26 in favour of his 
machine, the same power being applied 
to each. What difficulties may attend 
the application of this plan to steam-boats 
and other large vessels, we cannot fore- 
see; but the inventor thinks they will be 
comparatively trifling, and that at least 
one-third of the fuel may be saved by 
substituting his machine for the common 
paddle wheel now in use in steam boats.” 


Vergennes, ( Vermont.) 
The pig iron, manufactured from the 
ore which abounds on the shores of Lake 
Champlain, has been tested by a variety 
of experiments in the city of New York, 
and pronounced the best specimen, parti- 
cularly of American manufacture, that has 
ever been sold in that market. 
New York. 
New Invention.—There is now almost 
completed in this city, a machine for the 
purpose of sweeping the streets; it pos- 
Sesses the power of twenty men, with the 
aid of one man and horse. Although very 
small, the power of it has been fully tested. 


Recent letters from Ispahan announce, 
that the king of Persia has abdicated the 
throne in favour of his eldest son, Abbas 
Mirza. It is said that he proposes to visit 
the ruins of Shiraz, and intends to employ 


his leisure moments in rebuilding that 
city, and restoring it to its former splen- 
dour. 


At a late meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of London, several Burmese articles were 
presented. Among others, a Burmese 
sabre, of a very rude and awkward shape ; 
and a copy of a curious Burmese book, 
the letters of which are in mother-o’-pear. 
It is of an oblong shape, and composed 
either of wood or pasteboard, lackered. 


South Africa—The “South-African 
Advertiser” contains the following extract 
from a letter from Graaf Reinet.—*“ This 
morning several of the inhabitants were 
attracted by a cloud, which had made its 
appearance about a mile eastward of the 
town; and it was soon ascertained that 
this phenomenon was occasioned by a 
vast swarm of migratory locusts, the first 
which have made their appearance in this 
neighbourhood since 1808. They are 
still young; and, though their numbers, 
in comparison with the immense swarms 
with which some of us have had formerly 
to contend, may be termed few, they are 
sufficiently numerous to astonish those 
who have lately come among us; and 
they cause no small degree of anxiety to 
the farmer, who knows, by experience, 
what they may become in a season or two, 
if Providence be not pleased to arrest so 
dreadful a visitation.”— Ch, Obs. 

A subscription is in progress amongst 
the Unitarians, in India and in England, 
towards enabling Ram-Mohun Roy and 
Mr. Adam, a Unitarian missionary, to build 
a chapel at Calcutta. This coalitionseems 
to speak as little in favour of the Chris- 
tian complexion of modern Unitarianism 
as did the celebrated letter and epistle 
dedicatory to the Mohammedan ambassa- 


dor from Morocco to the Unitarianism of 


the age of Charles the Second. 


A Roman Catholick priest of the name 
of Stabellini, has been consecrated Por- 
tugucse Bishop of Dorilea, and Apostoli- 
cal Vicar-General, in the dominions of the 
Great Mogul, Idulshaw, Golconda, and in 
the Island of Bombay, at the mother church’ 
of De Esperanca, at Bombay. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Bishop of 
Antiphila, and two Vice-Bishops. 


North America.—The temperature of 
newly-killed animals was, on sixteen dif- 
ferent occasions, noticed by Captain Lyon, 
during the severity of the Arctic winter 
of 1821-2. The greatest heat observed, 
that of a fox, was 106} deg. of Fahren- 
heit, when the surrounding air was 14° 
below zero. The mean of fourteen Arc- 
tic foxes, a white hare, and a wolf, gave 
102° of animal heat, at extreme depres- 
sions of the thermometer, in the surround- 
ing air. How wonderful this provision 
of an all-wise and merciful Creator ' 
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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


(Continued from p. 379.) 


The committee appointed on the Over- 
ture from the Synod of New Jersey, in- 
quiring what a Church Session ought to 
do with members in communion, who 
have been absent for years without hav- 
ing taken a certificate of dismission, and 
whose place of residence is unknown, 
made a report, which, being read and 
amended, was adopted, and is as follows, 
viz. 

That although this particular case is not 
provided for by a specifick regulation in 
our book of Discipline, yet it is embraced 
by certain general principles, which are 
recognised in that book, and interwoven 
with many of its provisions. ‘These prin- 
ciples, together with the result, bearing 
on the case in question, the committee 
beg leave most respectfully to state. 

1. Every church member is amenable 
to some appropriate tribunal, by the wis- 
dom and fidelity of which, in case of his 
falling into any error, immorality, or neg- 
ligence, he may be dealt with according 
to the word of God. 

2. No member of a church can proper- 
ly ever cease to be such but by death, 
exclusion, a regular dismission, or an or- 
derly withdrawing to join some other 
Christian denomination; and must of ne- 
cessity, continue to be amenable to that 
church until he becomes regularly con- 
nected with another. 

3. For a church member to withdraw 
from a use of his privileges as a member, 
either by irregularly connecting himself 
with another denomination, or by going 
to a distant part of the world, to reside 
for a number of years, without making 
known his removal to the church session, 
and asking a certificate either of good 
standing, for the purpose of enjoying oc- 
casional communion elsewhere ; or of dis- 
mission, to join some other church; is it- 
self a censurable violation of the princi- 
ples of church fellowship, and may infer 
suspension from its privileges. 

4. Church members, therefore, who 
have been absent for a number of years 
in unknown places, are by no means to 
have their names erased from the churches 
to which they respectively belong; but 
are to be held responsible to their respec- 
tive churches; and if they should ever re- 
turn, or be heard from, are to be regu- 

larly dealt with according to the word of 
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God, and the principles of our church; 
and although great caution and tender- 
ness ought to be exercised toward those 
whose withdrawing from Christian privi- 
leges may be occasioned by the unavoida- 
ble dispensations of Providence without 
any material fault of their own, yet in all 
cases in which a church session has good 
reason to believe that any of the church 
under their care have absented them- 
selves with design, either from a disre- 
gard of Christian privilege, or from a wish 
to escape from the inspection and disci- 
pline of the church, they ought without 
unnecessary delay to declare such per. 
sons suspended from the privileges of the 
church, until they give evidence of re- 
pentance and reformation: and, of course, 
in making their statistical reports, ought 
to enumerate such among the members 
under suspension. 

A number of copies of the minutes of 
the last General Association of Connec- 
ticut; of the last General Association of 
Massachusetts; and of the last meeting of 
the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, were received from those bodies 
respectively; which were committed to 
Mr. G. B. Perry and Dr. Cathcart, to dis- 
tribute among the members, 

A communication was received from 
the Trustees of the General Assembly, 
relative to the Wheelock estate, which 
was committed to Dr. Chester, Mr. Weed, 
and Mr. Hawes. 

The committee appointed to examine 
the records of the Synod of New York, 
reported, and the book was approved to 
page 53. 

The committee appointed to examine 
the records of the Synod of Pittsburg, re- 
ported, and the boox was approved to 
page 248. 

A memorial signed by Gideon Black- 
burn, John M‘Farland, John Breckinridge, 
Samuel K. Nelson, and David C. Proctor, 
as agents in behalf of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky, on the subject of founding a col- 
lege in that state, was received and read. 
This memorial and the accompanying pa- 
pers, were Committed to Dr. Miller, Dr. 
Green, Mr. Wylie, Mr. S. D. Hoge and 
Mr. Hughes. 

Adjourned to meet on Monday morn- 
ing at 9o’clock. Concluded with prayer. 


May 23d, 9 o’clock, A. M. the Assem- 
bly met, and was constituted by prayer. 
me minutes of the last session were 
read. 

The Rev. Samuel Parker, from the 


Presbytery of Cayuga, the Rev. Joseph 
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p. Cunningham, from the Presbytery of 
Alabama, and the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
from the Presbytery of North Alabama, 
appeared in the Assembly, and their 
commissions being read, took their seats 
as members. 

Rev. Urban Palmer resigned his seat to 
the Rev. Abner Morse, the alternate men- 
tioned in their commission. 

It being the order of the day, the As- 
sembly proceeded to receive communi- 
cations on the state of religion. After 
considerable progress had been made in 
this business, the Assembly had a recess 
until 4 o’clock. 

At 4 o’clock the Assemby met. 

Mr. Welton had leave of absence from 
the remaining sessions of the Assembly. 

The Assembly resumed, and finished 
receiving communications on the State of 
Religion. Adjourned till to-morrow morn- 
ing, at9o’clock. Concluded with prayer. 


May 24, 9 o’clock, A. M. the Assembly 
met, and whs constituted by prayer. The 
minutes of the last session were read. 

The Rev. Ravaud K. Rodgers, from the 
Presbytery of Troy, and the Rev. Samuel 
S. Davis, from the Presbytery of Georgia, 
appeared in the Assembly, and their com- 
missions being read, took their seats as 
members. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this As- 
sembly be presented by the Board of Mis- 
sions, to the Rev. Dr. Brownlee, for the 
missionary sermon which, by: their ap- 
pointment, he preached last evening. 

The committee appointed to examine 
the Records of the Synod of New Jersey, 
reported, and the book was approved to 
the end of the minutes of October, 1824. 

The committee appointed to examine 
the Records of the Synod of Virginia, re- 
ported, and the book was approved to 
page 83, with the exception of a resolu- 
tion found in page 82, in which the Sy- 
nod determined to discontinue the prac- 
tice of calling upon their members for the 
reasons of their absence from its meetings. 

The committee to whom was referred 
the memorial and petition of the Agents 
of the Synod of Kentucky, made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted, viz:— 

That they consider the statement and 
request contained in the said memo- 
rial, as worthy of the favourable notice of 
the Assembly. The plan which the Sy- 
nod have formed of establishing a College 
in a central situation within their bounds, 
under their own management, and at the 
same time upon principles which shall 
effectually guard it against all illiberal and 
sectarian restrictions, appears to the com- 
mittee well devised, and, if carried into 
successful operation, well adapted to pro- 
duce effects of the most salutary kind, on 
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the interests of sound learning, and ge- 
nuine religion in the Western Country. 
And although they think it would not be 
prudent for the General Assembly, in or- 
dinary cases, to pledge its influence in be- 
half of any particular Literary Institutions, 
yet, in the present case, when an enter- 
prise of this nature is undertaken by one 
of our own Synods, upon a plan so truly 
worthy of universal patronage, and which, 
while it is calculated to promote know- 
ledge and piety among all denominations, 
cannot fail, under the Divine blessing, of 
benefiting our own communion, the com- 
mittee are of the opinion that the Assem- 
bly would not be justifiable in withhold- 
ing its countenance. 

The committee therefore, respectfully 
recommend to the Assembly, the adop- 
tion of the following resolution, viz :— 

Resolved, that in the opinion of this 
Assembly, the plan of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky fur establishing a College under 
their own immediate management, is en- 
lightened and judicious ;—that, if carried 
into execution upon the liberal principles 
embraced in the plan, and to which the 
Synod have bound themselves faithfully 
to adhere, it cannot fail of exerting a be- 
nign influence on the interests of litera- 
ture and genuine religion in the West ;— 
and that they consider it as worthy of the 
patronage of the pious and wealthy of all 
denominations, who wish well to the ad- 
vancement of the great cause of enlight- 
ened education, and a learned Christian 
ministry. 

The committee appointed by the last 
Assembly on the subject involved in the 
appeal of Donald M‘Crimmon, did not re- 
port. Resolved that they be continued. 

The committee appointed to examine 
the Records of the Synod of Kentucky, 
reported, and the book was approved to 
page 113. 

The committee appointed to consider 
the papers, communicated by the Trustees 
of the Assembly, relative to the Whee- 
lock estate, made the following report, 
which was adopted, viz.— i 

That since the papers have been put 
into their hands, a new communication 
has been received from Dr. Dana, the as- 
siduous and able agent of the Assembly 
and the Trustees, which gives a new and 
favourable turn to the business, and they 
recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions :— 

1. .That Dr. Dana be continued as the 
agent of this Assembly. 

2. That the whole business be referred 
to the Trustees of the Assembly, with full 
authority to settle the concern in the best 
manner in their power. 

The following question from the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore, was presented by the 
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Committee of Overtures, viz :—** What is 
the course proper to be pursued by a 
Presbytery, when a Minister with a certi- 
ficate of good standing, from a Presbytery 
that has no longer any existence, applies 
for admission, if the applicant has, in the 
interval, between the dissolution of the 
one Presbytery and his application to the 
other, been guilty of some offence, for 
which the Presbytery applied to, would 
refer his case back to his own Presbytery, 
rovided it were in existence ?” 

This overture was committed to Dr. 
Miller, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Nelson, Dr. 
Brown, and Mr. Johnson. 

The committee appointed to make ar- 
rangements for the Prayer Meeting to- 
morrow evening, made a report, which 
was accepted. 

The committee appointed to take into 
consideration the subject of the request 
of the Rev. Dr. Green and Dr. Miller, to 
be released from their appointment, to 
write the history of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, and to sug- 

est measures to be pursued by this As- 
sembly in relation to the same, reported 
—That they have had the subject com- 
mitted to them under consideration, and 
now beg leave, respectfully, to offer to 
the Assembly, the result of their refiee- 
tions and inquiries relative to it. 

The History of the Presbyterian Church, 
in these United States, appears to your 
committee to be a subject too important 
to be abandoned, and well worthy of all the 
attention which can be bestowed upon it 
by this Assembly. Its importance will at 
once appear, when it is considered, how 
nearly itis connected with the propagation 
of the pure doctrines of the Bible, the 
progress of vital godliness, the spread of 
the gospel, and the rapid advancement of 
the interests of science. 

Your committee, therefore, are of opi- 
nion, that such measures ought to be 
adopted as will be calculated to ensure 
the continuation and completion of the 
History of the Presbyterian Church, with 
the least possible delay. The dithculties 
which must be eacountered in the execu- 
tion of this undertaking will not be di- 
minished, but increased with time. And 
your committee are moreover happy to 
have it in their power to inform this As- 
sembly, that they have received informa- 
tion of the existence, in different and dis- 
tant parts of our country, of several im- 
portant documents and Presbyterial re- 
cords, which it is hoped, may in a good 
degree, supply that lack of information, 
that has heretofore existed. 

Your committee therefore recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution, 
viz :— 

Resolved, that the request made by the 
Rev. Drs. Green and Miller, to be released 
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from their appointment to write the His. 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, is received with unfeigned 
regret. But this Assembly viewing the 
request under existing circumstances, to 
be both reasonable and proper, do further 
resolve that the same be granted. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this As- 
sembly be, and they hereby are, given to 
the Rev. Dr. Green, for his gratuitous 
offer of the whole result and fruits of his 
arduous labour bestowed in writing, in 
part, the desired History, as well as in col. 
lecting documents and various informa- 
tion, and in forming annals in relation to 
that part of the same, which yet remains 
to be executed. 

Resolved, that a committee of three be 
appointed, whose duty it shall be, to re- 
ceive fromthe Rev. Dr. Green, the docu- 
ments, and annals, and information, pre- 
pared by him to be furnished, and to col- 
lect such other documents as may be in 
their tha and may be necessary to the 
completion of the History of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, with 
as little delay as possible ; and whose fur- 
ther duty shall be to report from time to 
time their progress in the proposed un- 
dertaking to this Assembly. 

The Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D. Rev. 
Jacob J. Janeway, D. D. and Rev. Ezra 
S. Ely, D. D. were appointed a committee 
for the purposes mentioned in the last re- 
solution. 

Resolved, that all the Presbyteries un- 
der the care of this Assembly, which 
have been formed since the year 1797, 
be earnestly requested, with all conveni- 
ent expedition, to compile the histories 
respectively, of their several Presbyteries, 
and transmit the same to the Committee 
above-mentioned, resident in the city of 
Philadelphia; and that any Presbyteries 
which were formed anterior to the year 
1797, and which have not as yet forward- 
ed their histories severally, be careful to 
prepare and forward them with as little 
delay as possible, 

Resolved, that an Agent be appointed 
by this Assembly, in each Synod within 
our bounds, whose duty it shall be to col- 
lect and transmit to the said committee, 
all such documents, printed and manu- 
script, as may tend, in their opinion, to 
throw any light on the History of any part 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

The following persons were appointed 
Agents in their respective Synods, agreea- 
bly to the above resolution, viz :— 

In the Synod of Genessee, Rev. Samuel 
T. Mills; Geneva, Henry Axtell, D. D.; 
Albany, Gardner B. Perry; New York, 
Steph. N. Rowan, D. D.; New Jersey, 
John M‘Dowell, D. D.; Philadelphia, 
George Duffield; Pittsburg, Francis Her- 
ron, D. D.; Virginia, John H, Rice, D.D. 
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Kentucky, James Blythe, D.D.; Ohio, 
Robert G. Wilson, D.D.; Tennessee, 
Charles Coffin, D.D.; North Carolina, 
John _M. Wilson; South Carolina, and 
Georgia, Francis Cummins, D. D. 

The following question, from the Pres- 
bytery of Genesee was presented by the 
committee of overtures, viz. 

“ Common fame accuses two ruling el- 
ders of a church, [they being the only 
acting elders,] of unchristian conduct, 
which took place several years ago, but 
which has lately been made Known to the 
Presbytery with which said church is con- 
nected: what is the duty of Presbytery 
in the case ?” 

This overture was committed to Mr. 
Speer, Mr. Ostrom, and Dr. Brownlee. 

A nomination was made of persons to 
be chosen delegates to the several Eccle- 
siastical bodies connected with this As- 
sembly. 

An overture on the subject of establish- 
ing a Theological Seminary in the West, 
was reported by the committee of over- 
tures, and made the order of the day for 
to-morrow morning. 

An application from the churches of 
Granby, Oswego, and Hannibalville, in the 
Presbytery of Onondaga, in the Synod of 
Geneva, to be set off from that Presby- 
tery, and attached to the Presbytery of 
Oswego, in the Synod of Albany, was 
made through the committee of overtures. 
Extracts from the minutes of the Presby- 
teries concerned were read, from which 
it appeared, that all the parties concerned 
were in favour of the measure; whereupon 
it was resolved, that the request of these 
congregations be and it hereby is granted. 
Adjourned till this afternoon at 4 o’clock. 
Concluded with prayer. 


4 o’clock, P.M. The Assembly met, 
and was constituted by prayer. The mi- 
nutes of the last session were read. 

Mr. Latta resigned his seat to the Rev. 
Eliphalet W. Gilbert, the alternate men- 
tioned in their commission, 

It being the order of the day for this 
afternoon, an election was held for dele- 
gates to attend the several Ecclesiastical 
bodies connected with this Assembly. 
The ballots were taken and committed to 
Mr. Biggs, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Nelson. 

The Board of Missions reported, and 
their report was committed to Dr. Brown- 
lee, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Hawes, 

Mr. Adrian obtained leave of absence 
from the remaining sessions of the As- 
sembly. 

The committee appointed to count the 
votes for delegates to the several Ecclesi- 
astical bodies connected with this Assem- 
bly, reported, and the following persons 
were declared duly elected, viz. 
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The Rev. James Hoge, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Chester, and the Rev. Ezra S. Ely, 
D.D. to attend the next meeting of the 
General Association of Connecticut : 

The Rev. James Hoge, and the Rev. 
William Chester, to attend the next meet- 
ing of the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts: and the Rev. Ezra S. Ely, D.D. 
alternate to either of them who may fail: 

The Rev. Reuben Post, to attend the 
next meeting of the General Association 
of New Hampshire, and of the General 
Convention of Vermont; and the Rey. 
Elisha P. Swift his alternate : 

The Rev. Gardner B. Perry, and Mr. 
John L. Winne, ruling elder, to attend the 
next meeting of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Dutch Church; and the Rev. 
Henry R. Weed, alternate to Mr. Perry : 

And the Rev. Robert Cathcart, D. D. 
and the Rev. William Neill, D. D. to at- 
tend the next meeting of the German Re- 
formed Synod. 

Resolved, that the delegates to the 
German Reformed Synod be allowed the 
same compensation for mileage and at- 
tendance, as is given to the delegates to 
the other Ecclesiastical bodies connected 
with this Assembly. 

The Rev. J. N. C. Grier, resigned his 
seat to the Rev. Amzi Babbit, the alter- 
nate mentioned in their commission. Ad- 
journed till to-morrow morning at 9 
o’clock. Concluded with prayer. 


May 25, 9 o’clock, A.M. The Assem- 
bly met, and was constituted by prayer. 
The minutes of the last session were read. 

Mr. Abraham R. Hall, a ruling elder 
from the Presbytery of Geneva, appeared 
in the Assembly, and his commission be- 
ing read, took his seat. 

Dr. M‘Dowell resigned his seat to the 
Rev. Elias W. Crane, the principal men- 
tioned in their commission. 

Mr. Hunter had leave of absence from 
the remaining sessions of the Assembly. 

The committee appointed to examine 
the Records of the Synod of Ohio, report- 
ed, and the book was approved to page 
221. 

The commissioners, appointed by the 
late Synod of the Associate Reformed 
Church to settle all accounts belonging to 
the same, reported, 

That since their former report, and set- 
tlement of their accounts, they have dis- 
covered stocks standing in the name of 
James R. Smith, and held in trust for the 
Associate Reformed Church, and for which 
the Commissioners have received the fol- 
lowing sums of money, viz. 

One hundred and eighty dollars were 
received from the Trustees of the United 
Insurance Company; one hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents, be- 
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ing four dividends on fifteen shares of the 
New York Insurance Company; and the 
proceeds of the sale of the said fifteen 
shares, amounting to nine hundred and 
twenty-three dollars and ninety-one cents, 
The two last mentioned sums making to- 
gether, ten hundred and fifty-one dollars 
and forty-one cents, have been paid over 
to the Treasurer of the General Assem- 
bly, forthe use of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, as per the receipt here- 
with, The first mentioned sum of one 
hundred and eighty dollars, is reserved by 
the commissioners to pay for writing up 
the minutes of the late General Synod 
of the Associate Reformed Church, in 
conformity to a resolution adopted by the 
same. 

The Commissioners believe that this 
closes the concerns of the late Synod, and 
that they have no other funds that can 
be collected, or property to be transfer- 
red, excepting three pews in the church 
in Murray Street in this city, and which 
cannot at present be disposed of. 

ARCHIBALD FALCONER, 
W. W. PHILLIPS, 
Commissioners of the late Synod 
of the Ass. Ref. Church. 
New York, May 23, 1825. 


The General Assembly, taking into con- 
sideration the numerous and rapidly in- 
creasing population of that part of the 
United States and their territories, si- 
tuated in the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi; and merge | that the interests of 
the Presbyterian church imperiously re- 
quire it, and that the Redeemer’s kingdom 
will be thereby promoted, do resolve, 
that it is expedient forthwith to establish 
a Theological Seminary in the West, un- 
der the supervision of the General Assem- 
bly. 

Dr. Green, Dr. Blackburn, Mr. Jen- 
nings, Mr. James Hoge, Dr. Miller, Mr. 
Breckinridge, and Mr. Robert G. John- 
son, were appointed a committee to re- 
port a plan for the establishment of said 
Seminary. 

The committee to whom was referred 
the overture from the Presbytery of Ge- 
nesee, made a report, which, being read 
and amended, was adopted, and is as fol- 
lows, Viz. 


Resolved, that the Presbytery is the. 


competent court to try these two elders, 
and that it is their duty to cite the offend- 
ing persons before them, and proceed to 
issue the case. 

The committee appointed on the re- 
port of the Board of Missions, made a re- 
port, which, being read and amended, 
was adopted, and is as follows, viz. 

Resolved, 1. That the report of the 
Board be accepted and approved. 

2. That the Trustees be directed, and 
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they are hereby directed, to issue a war- 
rant for the payment of the sum now due 
to the missionaries who have been em- 
ployed by the Board, for the last year, 
amounting to $2701 66. 

3. That it be recommended, and it is 
hereby most earnestly recommended; to 
all the churches under the care of the As- 
sembly, to consider very seriously the 
case of the destitute parts of our country, 
and especially of the many thousands of fa- 
milies in the New States in the West, and 
in the South, which are growing up al- 
most entirely destitute of the preaching 
of the gospel, and of all religious instruc- 
tion: and that now, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to seize the opportunity offered 
in Divine Providence, of using eve 
means to mould their character (whic 
is now forming) under the influence of 
our holy religion. Therefore resolved, 

4. That it be most earnestly recom- 
mended to all our congregations to send 
up annual and liberal contributions to the 
Board, in order to their doing this more 
efficiently: it being always understood, 
however, that this recommendation shall 
not involve in censure, any Presbytery, 
in any of the Synods, which have the per- 
mission of the General Assembly to ma- 
nage their own missionary concerns. 

5. That it be recommended to the 
Board to appropriate a considerable por- 
tion of their funds to the location of pas- 
tors, in those destitute parts of the church, 
where, from the character of the popula- 
tion, there isa prospect of a permanent 
establishment, and where the pastor can, 
in the mean time, receive the chief part 
of his support. 

6. Resolved, that it be recommended 
to the Board of Missions to appoint an 
agent or agents, to collect funds, with a 
special view to their assisting feeble in- 
fant churches in supporting in them the 
stated ministry of the word. 


With respect to the narrative of the la- 
bours, progress, and reception of the 
Missionaries, your committee would re. 
commend, that it be put into the hands 
of the committee on the narrative of the 
state of religion, that they may embody 
in their communication whatever is im- 
portant and interesting in the statements 
of the Board of Missions. 

Mr. Gray resigned his seat to the Rev. 
John L. Vandervoort, the alternate men- 
tioned in their commission. 

Mr. Janvier resigned his seat to the 
Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, the alternate 
mentioned in their commission. 

The Board of Directors of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary made their annual report, 
which was accepted, and committed to 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Wylie and Mr. Weed, to 
report the items which claim the particu- 
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lar attention of the Assembly; and, espe- 

cially, to recommend ways and means to 
rovide for the current expenses of the 

Institution through the ensuing year. 

Resolved, that the Report of the Board 
of Directors be printed, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of said Board. 

A nomination was made to fill the va- 
cancies in the Board of Directors. 

Application was made, through the 
Committee of Overtures, to erect a new 
Synod, to be composed of certain Presby- 
teries in the Synod of Pittsburgh. The 
Assembly, after hearing the papers in re- 
lation to this application read, and duly 
considering the subject, 

Resolved, that the Presbyteries of 
Grand River, Portage, and Huron, be, and 
they hereby are, detached from the Synod 
of Pittsburgh, and constituted a new Sy- 
nod, to be designated by the name of Sy- 
nod of the Western Reserve; that they 
hold their first meeting at Hudson, on the 
4th Tuesday of September next, at 11 
o’clock, A.M. and that the Rev. Joseph 
Badger preach the Synodical Sermon, and 
act as Moderator till another shall be 
chosen, or in case of his failure, then the 
oldest Minister present shall officiate in 
his place. 

The following question was presented 
by the Committee of Overtures, viz,— 

“Js it consistent with the Constitution 
of our Church, and with its purity and 
peace, that persons who manifest a de- 
cided hostility to creeds, confessions, and 
ecclesiastical formularies, as unscriptural 
and destructive to the rights of conscience, 
should be received as Ministers of the 
Gospel, into the Presbyterian Church ?” 

This Overture was committed to Mr. 
Monteith, Mr. Fisk, and Mr. Duffield. 

The following question was brought in 
by the Committee of Overtures, and after 
some discussion was dismissed, viz.— 

“Is a Minister liable to censure for in- 
viting a Minister of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian denomination to preach in his 
pulpit? or for communing in a Congrega- 
tion of that denomination ?” 

The following Overture was presented 
by the Committee of Overtures, viz.— 

“Can a Presbytery consistently ac- 
knowledge as valid, the ordinance of bap- 
tism as administered by those who are re- 
gularly suspended by a higher judicatory 
of the Church? If not, how are we to re- 
oe the baptism of the Cumberland Pres- 

yterians ?”” 

A motion was made to dismiss this Over- 
ture, and received some discussion, when 
the Assembly adjourned till this afternoon, 
at 4 o’clock. Concluded with prayer. 


4 o’clock, P.M.—The Assembly met, 
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and was constituted by prayer. The mi- 
nutes of the last session were read. 

Mr. Stinson obtained leave of absence 
from the remaining sessions of the Assem- 
bly. 

The Narrative of the State of Religion 
was read, and after some general remarks, 
was recommitted to the committee that 
drafted it, to be amended, and read asa 
part of the religious exercises assigned 
for this evening. 

The Overture in regard to the validity 
of the baptisms performed by the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians was taken up, and 
the motion to dismiss was postponed, and 
the overture was committed to Mr. Wood- 
bridge, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Crane. 

The committee appointed to examine 
the records of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
reported, and the book was approved to 
page 121. Adjourned till to-morrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. Concluded with 
prayer. 


May 26th, 9 o’clock, A.M. The As- 
sembly met, and was constituted by prayer. 
The minutes of the last session were read. 

The Rev. Alan D. Campbell, from the 
Presbytery of West Tennessee, and Mr. 
Samuel Bayard, a ruling Elder from the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, appeared 
in the Assembly, and their commissions 
being read, took their seats. 

Mr. Stanly resigned his seat to Mr. 
James Ralston, the alternate mentioned in 
their commission. 

Mr. Morrison resigned his seat to Mr. 
James Stuart, the alternate mentioned in 
their commission. 

The Assembly were informed that the 
conveyance of the Wheelock Estate grant- 
ed to this Assembly, had been executed, 
and that the papers containing the con- 
veyance, had been received by the Trus- 
tees of the General Assembly. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this As. 
sembly be presented to the Rev. Daniel 
Dana, D. D. for his assiduous and faithful 
services in this business. 

The Judicial Committee reported to 
the Assembly that the appeal of Mr. Amos 
Hawley, from a decision of the Synod of 
Albany, had been withdrawn, and they 
returned the papers and documents to the 
Moderator of the Assembly. 

The Assembly proceeded agreeably to 
the order of the day, to receive the votes 
for directors of the Theological Seminary ; 
which were committed to Dr. Cathcart, 
Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Bayard. 

In consequence of a storm last evening, 
the appointed prayer meeting was omit- 
ted; whereupon, resolved, that the As- 
sembly will, with the leave of Providence, 
spend to-morrow evening, as a season of 
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special prayer, in the Second Presbyte- 

rian Church, and that the exercises ap- 

— for the last evening, be performed 
y the persons already designated. 

A letter was received from the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. White, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, inviting the Assem- 
bly to attend the examination of the pu- 
pils of said institution, this afternoon at 
3 o’clock. 

Resolved, that the Assembly respect- 
fully accept said invitation. 

The committee appointed to consider 
the Overture sent up by the Presbytery 
of Baltimore, respecting the course pro- 
per to be pursued by a Presbytery, when 
a minister with a certificate of good stand- 
ing, from a Presbytery which has no 
longer any existence, applies for admis- 
sion, but is supposed to be chargeable 
with some offence subsequently to the 
date of that certificate, made the follow- 
ing report, which was adopted, viz.— 

That after the most attentive considera- 
tion of the question presented in said 
Overture, it appears to them that the pro- 
per answer is embraced in the following 
particulars, viz.— 

1, It is well known, that the book of 
discipline of our church expressly pro- 
vides, that when a minister shall be dis- 
missed by one Presbytery, with a view to 
his joining another, he shall always be 
considered as remaining under the juris- 
diction of the Presbytery which dismissed 
him, until he actually becomes a member 
of another. In the case stated in the 
Overture, however, as the dismissing Pres- 
bytery had become extinct, it was physi- 
cally impossible to act according to the 
letter of this rule. In these circum- 
stances, every principle of sound interpre- 
tation seems to direct, that, in ordinary 
cases, the Presbytery into which admis- 
sion is sought, should receive the appli- 
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cant; and, if he be charged with any of- 
fence, conduct the process against him. 

2. Nevertheless, it is the privilege of 
every Presbytery to judge of the charac- 
ter and situation of those who apply to be 
admitted into their own body, and unless 
they are satisfied, to decline receiving the 
same. A Presbytery, it is true, may 
make an improper use of this privilege ; 
in which case, the rejected applicant may 
appeal to the Synod or the General As- 
sembly. 

3. When any minister dismissed in good 
standing by an extinct Presbytery, is 
charged with an offence subsequently to 
the date of his dismission, the Presbytery 
to which he applies for admission, not 
only may, if they see cause, decline re- 
ceiving him, but, if their own situation be 
such that there is no prospect of their be- 
ing able to conduct process against him 
in an impartial and efficient manner, 
overt to decline admitting him into their 
body. 

Ps In this case, ministers dismissed by 
an extinct Presbytery, and not received 
into any other, are to be considered as 
under the direction of their proper Synod, 
and ought to be disposed of as the Synod 
may order. 

Whereas great inconvenience has been 
found to arise from the method of deter- 
mining the mileage of delegates to the 
General Assembly as heretofore pursued 
—therefore, resolved, that it be made the 
duty of the several Presbyteries, at the 
time of making out commissions for their 
commissioners, to ascertain and fix the 
distance which their commissioners, seve- 
rally, would have to travel in coming to 
the General Assembly, if they should travel 
by the nearest practicable route; and to 
append an amount of the same in writing, 
to the commissions respectively. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following sums for their Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, V. J. during the month of August last, viz. 


Of Messrs. Hurd and Sewall, the fifth annual payment of the generous sub- 
scription of the Rev. Dr. John Codman, of Dorchester, Mass., of $100 a 


gation for the same object oe 


Professorship - - 
Of William Vernon, Esq 


the Theological Seminary at Princeton.” 
Supposed to be for the Southern Professorship . 


Banyer Scholarships oe sn 





Pan, for ten years, and appropriated to the Contingent Fund - $100 00 
Of Rev. David Comfort, his third instalment for the Synods of New York. 
and New Jersey Professorship, $10, and $1 from a member of his congre- 
a ee eee ee ee 
Of Rev. William R. De Witt, from “ the Female Society in Harrisburgh, to 
aid the Theological Seminary at Princeton,” for the Philadelphia Syndd’s 
ae or eT eae eee Se 
+ “in full for Mrs. Burril Boyring’s subscription to 
The fund is not mentioned. 
| a ©) ee 
Of Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, per James S, Green, Esq., for the Le Roy and 
a : - = ee 
Total $343 00 
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EUROPE. 


The news which we have received from Europe, during the month which has just 
closed, is neither abundant nor of great interest. Throughout that most cultivated 
and commanding section of the globe, things appear to remain very much in statu quo. 
A process, however, is, in our opinion, going on in silence, which will ultimately be 
productive of great events, and most important changes. 


Britain.—Liverpool papers to the 23d, and London papers to the 18th of July, 
bring the latest intelligence from Britain that we have seen. The British Parliament 
was prorogued sine die, on the 6th of July: and it was confidently believed that it 
would be dissolved, and that a new Parliament would be chosen. It appears that 
among the last acts of the late Parliament was one reducing the duties on hemp, 
ashes, brimstone, olive oil, and a number of other articles. Mr. Brougham gave no- 
tice, near the close of the last sessions, that unless, between that time and the 
next meeting of Parliament, the local legislatures and other authorities in the 
British West Indies, should take measures to alleviate the condition of the slaves, he 
would bring forward a motion for a bill to compel them to do it: and he specified the 
points, six in number, to which the contemplated bill should refer. He also inti- 
mated, that if any occurrence should prevent his doing as he had intimated, it would 
be done by others; and that the measure was called for, and would be borne out, by 
the general voice of the people of Englavd.—Mr. Canning had been very ill of a second 
attack of gout, but was again nearly recovered.—Considerable progress had been made 
in the digging of the tunnel under the Thames, There are to be two archways for 
carriages, and distinct pathways for foot passengers. The width of the tunnel is to 
be thirty-five feet, its height twenty, and length one thousand and two hundred. Each 
archway is to have fourteen feet clear width, with frequent communications from one 
tothe other. The depth of the path below the surface of the river is seventy-seven 
feet. The depth of the water in the ship channel is thirty-four feet, and besides a 
bed of several feet of gravel and sand, it is computed there will be a thickness of fif- 
teen feet of solid earth between the crown of the tunnel and the bed of the river. A 
strong arch of brick work is to be built, as fast as the excavation advances. The clay 
removed in the excavation of the tunnel is conveyed to a neighbouring field, and there 
converted into bricks, to be replaced, in their new form, in the construction of the 
arch. The entrances to the tunnel are to be approached by circular descents of easy 
declivity, not exceeding four feet in a hundred. The archways are to be constantly 
lighted with gas. The situation of the tunnel is such that no bridge could be permit- 
ted there, on account of the obstruction it would afford to the navigation of the river. 
The expense is estimated at $160,000, a much less sum than would be required for 
the erection of a bridge. It is expected that it will be finished in three years. 

The weather in England had been unusually warm. At Liverpool, on the 18th of 
July, the thermometer was up to 84°, which was higher than it had risen before for a 
number of summers. 


France.—The determination of the French government to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Hayti, was first known in Paris about the 8th of July. Meetings of mer- 
chants, and of others concerned in commerce and navigation, had been held in a num- 
ber of the largest cities and towns of France, to make representations to the govern- 
ment, requesting that the independence of the South American States might be re- 
cognised ; or that French commercial agents might be appointed to those states, It 
was the general opinion at Paris, that the French government would very soon take 
the same measures which have been taken by Britain, relative to the late colonies of 
Spain and Portugal in America. It appears that the French government is really em- 
barrassed by its conquest of Spain. It can obtain no pay for the troops that have been, 
and still are, there employed. Poor Spain has nothing to give—Money she has none; 
and she cannot give her colonies, for she has lost them nearly all—and France has lost 
even their trade, by making common cause with Spain: and if Spain, in her present 
plight, would give herself, she is really not worth having. By her campaigns in Spain, 
France has for a time at least, checked the spirit of ideralism; but in all other re- 
spects she has been a loser.—The French chambers have terminated their late ses- 
sions.—The fleet which brought out the commissioners who negotiated with the Hay- 
tian republick for its independence, has come on our coast, and gone into Hampton 
roads, near Norfolk. A part of the fleet is about to return to France; the frigates 
are to remain till after the equinoctial season. 
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Sparw and Portucat remain much as they were. We cannot pretend to detail, 
monthly, the unimportant concerns of these degraded kingdoms. It appears that 
Cadiz, the chief maritime city of Spain, has not oly lost the best part of its commerce, 
but that its population is greatly diminished. 

Horx Attrance.—The powers which are known under this misapplied appellation, 
were about to hold a conference at Milan. On the subject of this conference there 
are many speculations among the European politicians; but nothing is certainly 
known. The prevalent opinion seems to be, that the state of Italy will exclusively oc- 
cupy the attention of the royal conferees. We can only say, that if this be so, it will 
be strange. Our fears are for the poor Greeks.—These allied powers have, it appears, 
compelled one of the Swiss Cantons to do what has compelled a professor of law in 
the University of Basel, Dr. Follen, to flee his country, and take refuge in the United 
States. Despotism has indeed the best reason to fear the effects of enlightening the 
minds of youth, in regard to the nature of civil and religious liberty. Hence we find 
that in Germany, Prussia, Russia, and the adjoining countries, so much attention has 
been given to the universities. But although there may be a temporary suppression 
of teachings and publications unfriendly to arbitrary power, the march of mind cannot 
be long arrested—Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

The emperor of Germany, it appears, is endeavouring to reduce the interest of his 
enormous debt, from five to four per cent. By the aid of the celebrated Rothschild, 
he proposes to pay off all creditors, who will not exchange their five per cent. stock, 
for other stock at four per cent, 

Greece.—The accounts from Greece, im the former part of the last month, were 
extremely contradictory; nor are they yet entirely harmonized. It seems however 
to be pretty well ascertained, that the Greeks have obtained great advantages at sea; 
and that the Turks have been successful to a considerable extent in their land opera- 
tions. Nearly the whole of the Turkish marine at sea, including that of their Egyptian 
and Algerine allies, has either been burnt and captured, or compelled to take shelter in 
fortified ports; where it is watched and blockaded by the Grecian vessels of war. On 
the other hand, the Turks have taken the Grecian fortress of Navarino. It surren- 
dered by capitulation on the 18th of May, on condition that the garrison, giving up 
their arms, should be conveyed in English and Austrian ships to Calemata, a town in 
the Morea. The three fortresses of Coron, Modon, and Navarino, all in a cluster, in 
the south-western point of the Morea, are now in the hands of the Turks. Yet they 
have gained but a small extent of territory; and if the Greeks are able to resist their 
combined force, and to prevent succours reaching them by land, as they probably will 
be able to do by sea—the Turks must eventually surrender at discretion, or be de- 
stroyed by famine. There is still, however, a most inauspicious difference among the 
Greek commanders, and even among the common soldiers, which we regard as the 
worst feature in the present aspect of their cause, Our hope for them ts in the over- 
ruling providence of God; but they are called to a far more severe conflict, in the 
present campaign, than we had anticipated. Both by land and sea the Turkish ope- 
rations are materially assisted by some who bear the Christian name—These the 
Greeks, it appears, always sacrifice without mercy, as soon as taken; while they re- 
serve their Turkish captives for slavery, or for an exchange. We are glad to see 
that there is even this abatement of ferocity. It is stated that the Turks have fulfilled 
the articles of capitulation at Navarino, except in the detention of a few officers. 


ASIA, 


The British papers which have reached this country within the last month, contain 
information, which renders it highly probable that the entire western part of the 
Burman empire will, at no distant period, be subject to British influence and control 
—perhaps it is so at this time. The kingdom of Assam, forming the north-west point 
of that empire, and conquered by the Burmese only about five years ago, has fallen 
entirely into the hands of the British. It was entered by Lieutenant-Colonel Richards, 
on the 27th of Jan. last; and after two battles he was, at the date of the last de- 
spatches, Feb. 4, in possession of Rungpore, the capital of the kingdom. He had 
taken 200 pieces of cannon, and believed the whole kingdom to be under his con- 
trol.—In the mean time, in the southern part of the empire, Sir Archibald Campbell 
was pursuing his conquests. The native chiefs were divided—and Ixtle doubt re- 
mained that Ava, or Umrapora, would be in his possession before long. 

The faith, patience, and perseverance of the Baptist missionaries at Serampore, 
have, we learn, been put to another severe trial. Having, by the liberality of their 
friends in Europe and the United States, and by their own great exertions, re-esta- 
blished their mission houses, printing houses, and printing presses, which, to the value 
of about 50,000 dollars, were destroyed by fire in 1812, they have seen them again 
desolated by water—producing, probably, a still greater loss. By a sudden and un- 
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exampled rise of the river Ganges, several hundred houses, in the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Serampore, were swept away, and some thousands of the inhabitants 
found a watery grave. The large mission edifice, which contained all the printing 
presses, was almost wholly destroyed.—Some of the types and paper, and all the 
manuscripts, were fortunately saved. The venerable Dr. Carey was confined in the 
mission house, in a state of convalescence from a fever, at the time of the inundation 
—he was carried out, only a little time before the house fell. It is stated that the 
new college, which stood on higher ground than the mission house, and the most of 
the town, has received no injury. This surely is instructive—It will doubtless lead 
to the erection of all their publick buildings hereafter, on elevated situations. Thus 
are we taught by calamities, lessons which nothing else will teach; and goodis brought 
out of evil. But as the rise of the Ganges which produced this calamity, is said to 
have been unexampled, no censure ought to attach to the missionaries, for not having 
located their buildings before, in a place of greater safety. We trust that publick 
liberality will not be wanting, to enable them to repair all their losses; and even to 
make their printing establishments more complete, commodious, and permanent, than 
they have ever been. The whole Christian world, and whole learned world too, is 
their debtor, for the exertions they have made to translate the Holy Scriptures into 
the numerous languages of the most populous region of the earth. 


AFRICA. 


The intelligence received from Africa in the course of the last month, may be 
summarily stated in four items. The plague is raging at Alexandria.—The Pacha of 
Egypt is making arrangements for the extensive cultivation of indigo, as well as of 
cotton.—The recent discoveries of British travellers are believed to decide definitely, 
that the river Niger is neither lost in the sands of central Africa, nor continued till it 
becomes the Nile; but, by a long circuitous course, returns westward, and empties 
into the Atlantick Ocean.—And an extensive British establishment, countenanced b 
the government, is about being made, on a fertile island 60 miles long, called Fer- 
nando Po, near to Benin—which establishment is expected to furnish a station for 
British ships to suppress the slave trade; to be highly favourable to commerce; and 
ultimately to be very efficient in civilizing and christianizing the African continent. 


WEST INDIES. 


One of the most tremendous and desolating hurricanes ever known, has lately 
swept over several of the West India islands. Many lives have been lost, much ship- 
ping has been injured and destroyed, and the destruction of property of every kind 
has been great.—The naval depot, of the United States for the West India station, at 
what is called Key West, has been visited with yellow fever. It is said that two-thirds 
of the marines have died; and that of 65 marines and seamen remaining there, only 
nine were fit for auty.—Ought such an unhealthy station to be maintained? 


AMERICA. 


Tue Brazits any Banpa OntentaL.—Under this title we gave sume account in our 
last number, of an attempt to revolutionize that part of the dominions of the emperor 
of the Brazils, which is called Banda Oriental. The advices since received, seem to 
leave little doubt that a very serious conflict is in prospect, or rather has already 
commenced. The Brazilian garrison of Monte Video, it appears, made a vigorous 
sortie, but were repulsed with considerable loss by the besiegers, under General 
Bizaro. Don Pedro I. is making vigorous efforts to preserve Monte Video, and has 
demanded of Buenos Ayres a categorical answer, on the subject of war or peace. 
There is little doubt that war will ensue, between the emperor and what are called 
“ The United Provinces of South America,” which it is stated have created a national 
army of nearly 8000 men. In the mean time, another insurrection against the empe- 
ror has taken place at Pernambuco, which is just about as far to the north-east of his 
capital, as Monte Video is to the south-west. The emperor has fulminated a procla- 
mation against the Pernambucans, with some glances at others of his subjects who 
may be restive under his imperial authority. We have seen only an extract from the 
proclamation, but that would do no discredit to any member of the Holy Alliance. 
We mistake if he will not, before long, find more serious business on his ee than 
the issuing of proclamations.—Since penning the above, we learn by an arrival direct 
from Buenos Ayres—left on the 8th of July—that “no doubt was entertained in 
Buenos Ayres, that the war with the Brazils was to be a common cause of all the 
South American republicks.”  _" , 

The republicks of the south are, we believe, without exception, but in different 
degrees, approximating to a state of regular order in their civil establishments. Peru 
seems to be far in the rear of the rest.—The fortress of Callao still holds out.—Great 
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expectations are entertained of the good effects to result from the meeti«g of a gene- 
ral congress at Panama in the coming October. 

Unitep States.—The controversy in Georgia, relative to the lands of the Creek 
Indians, has at length brought the executive of the United States into a direct colli- 
sion with the Governor of that State. The Governor has quarrelled with and de- 
nounced every agent, civil and —-. that the President of the United States has 
employed to settle the controversy relative to the treaty with the Indians; by which 
treaty it is affirmed by the Governor, and denied by them, their lands were fairly 
ceded to the United States for the benefit of Georgia, and their consent obtained to 
remove peaceably beyond the river Mississippi. In our last number we stated that 
General Gaines found, on investigation, that the treaty in question, had been treache- 
rously fo y the chief M‘Intosh and a few of his party, in opposition to the mind 
and will ‘of all the other principal chiefs, and of forty-nine fiftieths of the whole 
Creek pof@Jation. Although this opinion of General Gaines was communicated in a 
manner, as seems to us, as unexceptionable as possible, to the Governor of Georgia, 
he replied to the communication in a style so intemperate and disrespectful, that the 
General returned him an answer, not indecorous, but well calculated to touch him to 
the quick—And this we think he richly deserved. On this, the cavalier Governor in- 
formed the General that he would hold no further communications with him. About 
this time, the Secretary of War of the United States, by the express order of the Pre- 
sident, addressed two letters, of the same date, one to the Governor, and the other to 
the General, stating that the treaty with the Creeks, which it was affirmed had been 
obtained by fraud, should be submitted to Congress at an early part of their next ses- 
sion; and that in the mean time, as one article of the treaty as it now stands, stipu- 
lates that the lands of the Indians shall not be surveyed, preparatory to their removal, 
till the autumn of 1826—no attempt to make the survey should be permitted till that 
time. If an attempt should be made, General Gaines was explicitly instructed to seize 
the trespassers, and turn them over to the civil authority. A copy of the letter to 
General Gaines was sent by the Secretary to the Governor, and a copy of the letter 
to the Governor was transmitted to the General. The Governor, on the reception of 
his letter, directed an answer immediately. to‘the President of the United States—not 
deigning to say any thing to the Secretary—in which, in the most discourteous man- 
ner he implicates all the men, measures, and motives, which have been concerned in 
this business, on the part of the general government—So stands the matter at present. 
We exceedingly rejoice, as we believe do all the friends to national justice and honour 
in our country, at the course which, in this delicate concern, has been pursued by the 
President. The letters directed by the Secretary, under his order, to Governor 
Troup and General Gaines, are eminently characterized by the union of dignity, deli- 
cacy, precision and firmness. We cannot believe that a majority of the inhabitants of 
Georgia are with their Governor in this controversy. Even on the supposition that 
they believe he is right, as to the object for:which he contends, they cannot, we 
think, fail to see that he has treated the national government and its agents, in a man- 
ner that cannot be defended for a moment—in a manner, too, the least of all caleu- 
lated to obtain what he seeks. For ourselves, we earnestly hope that what he seeks 
he will never obtain; persuaded, as we are, that if he should obtain his wishes, the 
most cruel injustice would be done to the Creek Indians, and an indelible blot of in- 
famy be stamped on our national character. 

During the last month, and for some time previously, a naval court martial has been 
sitting at the seat of the general government, on the trial of two of our distinguished 
naval commanders, and several officers of lower rank. We regret, in common with 
our countrymen generally, that there should have been an occasion for the proceed- 
ings that have taken place; but since the occasion existed, it is for the honour of the 
government, and of the navy too, that fair trials have been had, and that decisions, re- 
garded as equitable by the community in general, have been made. The court is yet 
sitting, and the decision in the case of Commodore Stewart is not yet known. 

No summer, within our memory, has given an average of heat, equal to that which 
is now closed. It has occasioned many sudden deaths, but has not been productive 
of any general sickness. Storms and tornadoes have occurred in several places, by 
which some lives have been lost, and much damage has been done to buildings and 
to the fruits of the earth, within their dreadful sweep—which however has, in mercy, 
not been extensive. The yellow fever exists in the town of Mobile; and it is both af- 
firmed and denied that it has appeared in New Orleans. 
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ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 


Page 356, line 18, for Fasau read Forsan. 
384, 10 from bot., for man read men. 














